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Position of the United States in Inter- 
national Finance 





NE result of the European war has been to bring the United 
States into greatly increased prominence with: relation to 
international finance. Heretofore, while foreign loans had 

been occasionally subscribed for in New York, these subscriptions 
were believed to be chiefly for foreign account, and perhaps the 
titles to the securities did not long remain here, and the securities 
themselves never, except in rare instances, migrated to the United 
States. 

But since our finances got disentangled from the chaos into 
which they were plunged at the beginning of the war, there has been 
a tendency for foreign governments, municipalities, and of some 
public utility corporations to seek loans in the New York markets. 
Altogether these loans, made since November last, aggregate, ac- 
cording to the London “Statist,” something over $79,000,000, with 
the probability that the aggregate will shortly be largely increased. 

The reason why applications for foreign loans are being made 
here is due, in the first instance, to the fact that the chief European 
money centres are now practically closed to international loans ex- 
cept such as are made in furtherance of war policies. And it so hap- 
pens that slackened domestic trade and the reduction of our expendi- 
tures abroad, together with some release of funds through the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Act, and the huge balances being piled 
up ‘hrough our net exports, have given to the United States a very 
gr: it volume of funds available for outside investment. The condi- 
tio: s in our foreign trade would alone make it possible to take over 
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a considerable part of American securities held abroad without em- 
barrassment, and if the war drags on for some time this may be 
what we shall have to do. But meanwhile, in the absence of any 
decided European disposition to unload American securities, we 
have at our command a huge volume of funds that may be employed 
in meeting the demand for foreign loans. 

We have already made considerable advances to Canada; but 
Canada is so near to the United States in many ways, that these 
can hardly be regarded as foreign loans in the common acceptance 
of the term. 

It is when the American banker makes loans to European or 
South and Central American countries that he enters a region with 
which he has had heretofore but little experience. There has never 
been much disposition on the part of our bankers to prepare for 
a service of this character; and perhaps for the reason that under 
ordinary circumstances we should not expect to participate very 
largely in it. We have had—and shall doubtless have in the future 
when normal conditions return—need for all the capital we have, 
and more too. For this is a country whose resources are still largely 


undeveloped and our people are filled with a restless energy to 
push ahead again when they can do so with any reasonable prospect 
of profit. 

But while trade and industry here are in a halting attitude, and 
with conditions as they are in the local and international money 
markets, we may do a considerable share of the world’s financing 


with benefit to ourselves and those to whom the loans are made. 

The experience our bankers will gain through their wider share 
in international finance will be very valuable. While the United 
States has plenty of bankers as keen and able as those to be found 
anywhere, and while many of our banks, and especially the great 
foreign banking houses, have world-wide connections, we have here- 
tofore lacked any great incorporated bank with branches through- 
out the world. Since the war began, one of the very large banks 
has established a few branches in South America, acting under the 
authority of the Federal Reserve Act which permits National banks 
of more than one million capital to have foreign branches. 

We have been slow to listen to the counsels of those who have 
long advocated the establishment of an International American 
Bank of large capital and with branches in the chief commercial 
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centers of the world, that would have had by this time ready at 
hand the information which would have enabled us to grapple 
intelligently and effectively with the tremendous international 
financial problems now thrust suddenly upon us, and that would 
impressively have marshaled American financial strength in assist- 
ing to capture the world’s markets for our commerce and industry. 

When dealing with banking problems and with our shipping 
interests, Congress seems paralyzed by the fear of monopoly, and 
generally legislates destructively instead of constructively. Even 
in the Federal Reserve Act, which made a beginning in extending 
our banking facilities abroad, there is no evidence of a clear recogni- 
tion of the magnitude of the problem. 

The present situation should serve to wake up our business 
men to a realization of the aid they would gain by the better adapta- 
tion of our banking system to the development of foreign trade. 


a 





DEATH OF COUNT WITTE. 





REAT Finance Ministers are so rare that their achievements 
in any country become a matter of interest. Count Sergius 
Witte, who died in Russia last month, was of course more 

than a mere master of the details of administrative finance. He 
was a statesman of moderately liberal views and with a sound 
comprehension of the practical problems of statesmanship and the 
ways of meeting them. He was one of the great leaders who aided 
in strengthening the policies of his country and thus contributing 
to its advancement and prosperity. 

It was peculiarly the ambition of Count Witte to develop 
Russian manufactures and to aid in the development of the rail- 
ways. His early training had been in the latter line of work and 
his experience was of great service to the Government in its pro- 
gramme of railway building. 

The great achievement of Count Witte was the brilliant stroke 
by which Russia was gradually led through successive stages from 
the evils of a depreciated currency and its finances firmly implanted 
on ‘he gold standard by the law of June 7, 1899. 

Through his participation in the Peace Conference at Ports- 
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mouth, New Hampshire, to settle the war between Japan and 
Russia, Count Witte became well known in the United States. 
His diplomatic skill at this conference was manifest, for although 
the Russian armies had been beaten, Japan obtained no substantial 
cession of territory and no monetary indemnity. 

When Russia was given a parliamentary form of government, 
Count Witte became Prime Minister. In the later years of his life, 
there was some suggestion that his popularity had somewhat de- 
clined in the ruling official circles. But on his final retirement from 
public life, in 1906, he was thanked by the Czar for his services 
to the Empire. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the recent advancement made 
in the economic and civic life of Russia, and the marked improve- 
ment in that country’s financial position, were due largely to the 
sound and practical measures originated and carried out under 
Count Witte’s direction. 





THE EMERGENCY CURRENCY ISSUE. 





S the Aldrich-Vreeland Law expires shortly, and since the 
emergency currency provided in this measure was largely 
used during the recent European war crisis, it may be of 

ralue at this time to take some note of this much-discussed banking 
expedient. 

The law in question grew out of the disastrous experiences in 
the panic of 1907. This panic, whatever may have been its remote 
causes, was directly brought about by the banking situation in 
New York. There were some bank suspensions, notable runs on 
other institutions, and finally distrust which rapidly spread to all 
parts of the country. Clearing-house certificates and gold imports 
were relied on to break the force of the panic; and, after a great 
deal of damage had been done, normal conditions were in a measure 
restored. 

In the spring of 1908 Congress, after long lethargy in regard 
to banking legislation, and a supreme indifference toward any 
really comprehensive measure that would tend to have put the 
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country’s banking system on a sounder basis, suddenly awoke to 
the immediate necessity of doing something. After a memorable 
fight in the House, and after taking the consideration of the matter 
out of the hands of the Banking and Currency Committee, which 
had stubbornly refused to make any report on the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Bill, the measure was brought before Congress and became 
a law on May 81, 1908. Its provisions are well known and need 
not be enumerated here. But the general principle was that cur- 
rency might be issued by the Treasury on the deposit of bonds and 
commercial paper. In other words, that the assets which a bank 
held might be put into the form of circulating credit. The notes 
to be issued were subject to a graduated tax, reaching ultimately 
to six per cent. a year. As the use of the currency would have 
been interpreted as a sign of weakness on the part of the banks 
resorting to it, the law lay in a state of inactiveness until the great 
financial fury of the summer of 1914 burst upon the country. 
The large amount of notes which the act authorized had been 
printed long beforehand and were lying safely stored in the Treas- 
ury vaults at Washington. When the war in Europe practically 
paralyzed the world’s credit systems, it was realized that every pre- 
caution would have to be taken here to supply the extraordinary 
demands for currency that were sure to arise. It was then that 
the currency provided for in the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was issued 
to the extent of several hundred millions. 

That it proved of great service, and that the banks in many 
localities would have found it exceedingly difficult if not impossible 
to pull through without this help, may be freely granted. 

What the opponents of this act argued against it when the 
measure was proposed was based chiefly on the assumption that 
the authorization of this comparatively easy means of extrication 
from panics which are the results of a speculative debauch might 
superinduce rather too much freedom in indulging in speculation. 

Perhaps the authors of the law themselves hardly expected any 
such world-wide strain as that to which credit has been subjected 
since the beginning of the war in Europe. 

They brought the measure forward to provide a means of coping 
with financial difficulties like that of 1907; and, as already stated, 


the experience in that year directly gave rise to this piece of legis- 
lation. 
3 
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Granting that the law justified itself under the extraordinary 
circumstances through which the country has passed since the close 
of July, that does not prove by any means that it was a wise meas- 
ure for curing panics due to speculation. The recent crisis, in its 
origin, was absolutely different from one brought on by specula- 
tion. And all that has been said against the Aldrich-Vreeland Act 
as a remedy for speculative panics remains as true now as ever, 
even in the light of our recent experience. But it is nevertheless 
a fact that in the face of an almost universal breakdown of credit, 
like that we have just had, the law has been of great service. 

The best financial authorities have long insisted that the banks 
should have greater power, in case of necessity, to convert their 
good assets into circulating form. While this power was conferred 
by the law in question, it was done in such a cumbersome and ex- 
pensive way as to render it useless except in a general breakdown. 

If the banks were given the greatest liberty in their note issues 
compatible with safety, and allowed the privilege of furnishing 
credit in the form of circulating notes as freely, practically, as they 
now grant book credits, they could no doubt meet any demand for 
currency that might be made upon them; because the right to issue 
notes in substantially unlimited volume would not imply that this 
right would be employed to the full extent in ordinary times. It 
could not be, owing to the impossibility of keeping the notes out. 

Since the Federal Reserve Act greatly enlarges the powers 
of the member banks in increasing their reserves through redis- 
count operations, and thus procuring extra supplies of circulating 
notes, the further usefulness of the Aldrich-Vreeland Law does 
not appear. 





WHY BUSINESS LAGS. 





OR some time those whose task it is to forecast the course of 
business have been predicting a return of prosperity for the 
United States. They give reasons for these hopeful prognosti- 

cations: We had good crops last year, generally marketed at high 
prices; the financial position of the United States is at present ex- 
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ceptionally strong; we have withstood the shock caused by the war 
without financial panic or bank failures; we have had a long busi- 
ness depression, and a return of prosperity is due; there has been 
a cessation of legislation hostile to business—all these and other 
factors are held up as indicating that prosperity cannot long be 
delayed; and yet, business lags. Why? In our opinion, despite 
all these favorable omens, which are real and not fictitious, it is 
because there lurks in the public mind a dread of what the great 
European struggle may have in store. That conflict has not 
reached a decisive stage, and the supreme catastrophe is yet to 
come. It may be that no great victory of one side or the other will 
mark the contest, but that the fight will go on until financial and 
economic exhaustion brings the drama to its tragical end. Even 
that prospect offers no encouragement to business here. But within 
the realm of possibilities, though apparently not of probabilities, 
there lies a greater menace than this. Should the forces arrayed 
against France, Belgium and Great Britain break through the 
ring of defenses, and gain possession of Paris and menace London, 
a financial cataclysm such as the world has never seen might fol- 
low. Or should the United States be drawn into the war, it would 
immensely complicate the situation. 

We are not intimating that either of these events will take 
place; on the contrary, they hardly seem possible, but they are con- 
tingencies with which the banking world is evidently reckoning, 
and until they are cleared up we can hardly look for a return of 
prosperity. 





BANK EXAMINATIONS. 





ENNSYLVANIA bankers have recently shown some irrita- 
tion over the quality of the bank examination furnished by 
the Government. 

The Federal Reserve Act provides for some additional examina- 
tion by the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve Banks, 
but it is not clear that the standard of inspection will be much 
raised, although some improvement may be looked for from the 
more frequent examinations and from the fact that examiners 
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are hereafter to be paid a salary instead of an allowance for each 
bank examined, as heretofore. 

But such faults of bank examination as are due to the methods 
of selecting examiners will probably persist under the Federal Re- 
serve system, because such methods remain substantially as they 
have been. 

It would serve no good purpose to condemn unsparingly the 
present system of Government bank inspection, for there are some 
efficient examiners who are doing excellent work. But as a whole 
the work is not satisfactory. It never has been and never will be. 
And this because the basis of it is fundamentally false. This con- 
sists in the assumption that examiners selected by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, or by the Federal Reserve Board--—that is, by 
political or Governmental authority—can perform that careful su- 
pervision of the country’s banking institutions which is essential 
to their safe conduct. 

The only really competent bank examiners are those who are 
chosen and whose services are retained on the sole ground of fitness. 
A knowledge of banking is essential, in addition to special qualifica- 
tions. 

In several of the large cities special examiners have been ap- 
pointed by the clearing-houses, and the experience thus far seems 
to have vindicated the wisdom of this plan and to have demon- 
strated its superiority over the Governmental system. 

Perhaps in time the Government examiners may confine their 
activities to an insistence on obedience to the law, leaving to other 
inspectors, appointed by the banks themselves, to insist on obedience 
to the rules of sound banking. 





INCREASING THE CURRENCY OF THE 
BANK CHECK. 





T the bottom of the controversy over collection or exchange 
charges on checks lies a matter of far greater concern to the 
banks and the business interests of the country than the profits 
which any single bank, or even the banks as a whole, derive from 
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the fees made out of such charges. It is that of making the check 
of greater and wider service in the transfer of credit. In effecting 
this, of course, the banks are not merely helping themselves, but 
they are immensely increasing the facilities they can offer to de- 
positors. A check on a bank, good anywhere, is almost equivalent 
to currency, and the more closely the bank check approximates 
to a bank note in its functions, the greater its usefulness. Such a 
widening of the use of bank checks is especially desirable where, 
as in the United States, the banks are denied the privilege of issuing 
their own credit circulating notes. Of course, under proper safe- 
guards, such notes would be more convenient than checks. The 
stranger who offers a bank check in payment of an account is re- 
garded with more or less suspicion. Bank notes are universally 
taken, and would be even if they were pure credit instruments. 
There is a severe penalty attached to the utterance of spurious 
checks, but not so severe perhaps as that attached to the passing 
of counterfeit currency. The circulation of bad checks is much 
more frequent than the circulation of counterfeit currency. 

If checks were made universally acceptable at par throughout 
the United States a merchant, manufacturer or farmer could use 
his own bank account to pay bills, irrespective of the location of 
the creditor. This would avoid trips to the express office or post 
office to buy a money order or even to the bank to buy a draft. 
Such a development is in line with the use of the telephone, for 
example, in every-day business transactions. 

Many banks hold on with a tight grip to their exchange profits. 
They can not readily see the greater profits which might in time. 
accrue fron: widening the use of the bank check. The bird in the 
hand seems worth more than the one in the bush. 
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New Counterfeit $10 National Bank Note 
the Emporia National Bank of 


photo process plates, three pieces of pa- 


N 
O Emporia, Kans.; check letter per being used; between these pieces 


“A”; Series of 1902-1908; J. C. Na- 
pier, Register of the Treasury; Lee Mc- 
Clung, Treasurer of the United States; 
portrait of William McKinley; charter 
number 1983; bank number 9031; 
Treasury number N299031A. 

This counterfeit is printed from 


silk threads have been distributed. The 
counterfeit has a faded appearance 
caused mainly by a failure to reproduce 
or bring sufficiently into prominence the 
fine shade lines, especially in the por- 
trait of William McKinley. It should 
be readily detected. 





The Rediscount and Acceptance System 





By CHARLES A. CONANT, Author of “A History of Modern 
Banks of Issue” 





WO measures of banking prac- 
| tice were given legal recognition 
by the Federal Reserve Act of 
1913, which were before little known 
and still less employed by American 
bankers. These were the rediscount of 
commercial paper and the giving of 
banking acceptances. By the operation 
of these two measures bank assets had 
long possessed in Europe a mobility, or 
exchangeability, which they lacked in 
the United States. As expressed by 
Mr. Paul Warburg, Europe had not only 
mobilized its permanent investments, by 
putting them into the form of bonds and 
shares of joint-stock companies, but had 
“in addition mobilized its temporary in- 
vestments, by changing the promissory 
note, or ‘bill,’ into a ‘bill of exchange’ 
and by creating large discount markets 
where these ‘bills’ can be ‘exchanged’ 
freely at any time.”* 

Means of rediscounting on a broad 
scale were provided in the United States 
by the creation of the Federal Reserve 
banks, and opportunities were afforded 
by the advent of the European war, 
which would otherwise have come slow- 
ly, to put the new system in force. 

As discount of a promissory note or 
bill is a purchase by the banker who 
takes it for discount, so rediscount is 
merely the passing of it along to an- 
other purchaser. In banking practice, 
however, in Europe, the rediscount is 
granted by a banker to a banker and 
usually by the central bank of issue to 
a joint-stock bank or private banker. 
The note or bill, in passing through the 
hands of the banker making the origi- 
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*“Banking Reform in the United States,” p. 
30. 
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nal discount, acquires his endorsement 
and thereby binds him to make good the 
amount of the instrument in case of de- 
fault of the maker or drawee. Where 
an acceptor appears in the transaction, 
it is usually a banker or an accepting 
house of established resources and repu- 
tation, who by acceptance assumes the 
obligation to pay at maturity which 
rested originally upon the maker only. 
Thus, a bill which has been accepted 
and rediscounted acquires a number of 
strong endorsements, which make it the 
best form of temporary investment. As 
such, it is eagerly sought by bankers 
as almost the equivalent of cash, be- 


‘cause the strength and reputation of 


the endorsers ensure its soundness; its 
early maturity ensures its convertibil- 
ity; and it has the advantage over cash 
of affording an income. 

In the United States “one-name pa- 
per’—that is, the direct promissory 
note of the maker—is the chief form 
of security by which loans are obtained 
from banks. Such paper, however, re- 
mains usually in the custody of the lend- 
ing bank from the date of the loan to 
the maturity of the paper. In Europe 
a bill usually bears the added security 
of the name of the drawee, being in the 
form of a draft upon a debtor by his 
creditor requiring payment on a stipu- 
lated date, in accordance with the con- 
tract originally made when the goods 
were sold which give rise to the debt. 
Acceptance is defined by Mr. Withers as 
“nothing else than the promise of the 
party on whom the bill is drawn that 
he will pay it at due date; and this 
acceptance he signifies by writing his 
name across the face of it.” A defini- 
tion which is technically more complete, 
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as the obligation is interpreted under 
the French Code of Commerce, is as 
follows :* 


“ACCEPTANCE.—This is the act 
by which the person drawn upon en- 
gages to pay the amount of a bill of 
exchange to the person who may be at 
maturity the regular holder of such bill. 
It is accomplished by the endorsement 
on the bill of exchange of his signature 
made by the drawee, preceded or not 
with the word ‘accepted’ (Art. 122). 
Acceptance, besides the general condi- 
tions relative to consent, must be the 
work of a person capable of obligating 
himself by a bill of exchange. It may 
be partial, but not conditional (Art. 
124). Its effect is to create an obli- 
gation on the part of the drawee toward 
the holder at maturity, with all the con- 
sequences attached by law to obliga- 
tions arising from a bill of exchange.” 

Under the system of acceptance, a bill 
which might be presented by a joint- 
stock bank or private banker to the 
central bank for rediscount would have 
at least three guarantees—that of the 
drawer, who would be liable to his 
banker if he obtained a loan on a draft 
which was not honored at maturity; 
that of the drawee who had affixed 
his acceptance; and that of the bank 
which had originally discounted the bill. 
Obviously, the difference in the degree 
of security and negotiability between 
such an instrument and American one- 
name paper fully justifies the opinion 
expressed by a prominent banker, now 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board :+ 


“In the United States our commer- 
cial paper is the old promissory note, 
it is a bill; in Europe commercial paper 
is a bill of exchange. I think that I 
cannot more forcibly express the differ- 
ence between the two. In the United 
States this promissory note is an m- 
vestment, in Europe it is a means of 
exchange. If, in the United States this 





“Dictionnaire du Commerce, de l' Industrie 
et de la Banque, Guyot et Raffalovich, Vol. I, 
p. 22. 

*+Warburg, p. 33. 
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promissory note has entered the bank, 
it usually remains there until it falls 
due; if a New York bank, under normal 
conditions, should try to rediscount such 
paper, it would create suspicion and dis- 
trust. This means that every dollar in- 
vested by a bank in American com- 
mercial paper, that is, every dollar in- 
vested to satisfy the most legitimate re- 
quirements of business, leads, without 
fail, to a locking up of cash in unsalable 
assets.” 
& 


OPERATIONS OF A CENTRAL 
BANK. 


HERE a central banking mechan- 

ism exists, ready to rediscount 
accepted paper, it constitutes a reser- 
voir of credit upon which other banks 
may draw whenever they need addition- 
al resources. The possession of paper 
known to be available for rediscount 
constitutes in itself, for the bank which 
holds it, a reserve which is practically 
the equivalent of cash because it can 
be quickly converted into cash or into 
a cash credit. The ability of the cen- 
tral bank to grant such credits is re- 
stricted only by the rules of sound 
banking which are prescribed for it by 
enlightened financial opinion or by 
statute. If its power of note issue is 
practically unhampered, its power to 
aid the money market in emergencies 
is adequate for the gravest crises. By 
the possession of a gold reserve suffi- 
cient to inspire absolute confidence, the 
central bank has been able on such oc- 
casions to proclaim to the mercantile 
and banking community that it was 
ready, by the temporary substitution 
of its own credit, to relieve the conges- 
tion in the flow of credit which under 
more normal conditions permitted the 
liquidation of the credit instruments 
growing out of the free movement of 
commodities from producer to con- 
sumer. 

The policy pursued in regard to re- 
discounts varies considerably at the 
principal banks of Europe. The Bank 
of France comes nearest to realizing 
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its logical position as defined by Gov- 
ernor Pallain as “a bank of banks.” 
By reason of the fact that the joint- 
stock banks are able in case of need to 
rediscount their best paper at the Bank 
of France, they are released from the 
necessity of maintaining large metallic 
reserves of their own and are able to 
apply a large percentage of their de- 
posits in direct discounts, in advances 
on collateral, in the purchase of com- 
mercial paper, and in other commercial 
operations. As this process was tersely 
outlined by one of the officials of the 
great French bank, the Credit Lyon- 
nais, in testifying before the American 
National Monetary Commission :* 


“In France we have the Bank of 
France, which regulates the currency 
of the whole country; and any bank, if 
it has need for additional cash, may 
present for rediscount at the Bank of 
France the bills and other commercial 
paper which it has in its vaults. The 
amount we carry at the Bank of France 
may vary greatly according to circum- 
stances. It is not to our advantage to 
have too large a sum at the bank, be- 
cause the Bank of France does not al- 
low any interest. * * * The ex- 
cess of deposits is invested almost en- 
tirely in commercial paper available 
for discount with the Bank of France 
at any moment and in reports (loans on 
securities from one stock exchange set- 
tlement to another).” 


One of the essential differences in 
method between the Bank of France 
and the Bank of Germany is the require- 
ment of the statutes of the former that 
paper which is not secured by collat- 
eral shall be discounted only when it 
bears three solvent signatures. This 
has the effect of excluding from the 
portfolio of the Bank of France paper 
bearing only the names of the drawer 
and drawee and lacking the endorse- 
ment of a bank. This requirement has 
been a subject of some complaints in 
France and was an object of attack on 





*“Interviews on Banking and Currency Sys- 
tems,” Senate Document No. 405, 61st Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, p. 224. 


the occasion of the renewal of the bank 
charter in 1897. The demand that the 
bank be authorized to discount paper 
with two signatures was defeated in the 
Chambers by a majority of only forty 
votes. It was contended by such strong 
men as Millerand and Viviani that the 
existing system imposed conditions 
which were unnecessarily onerous and 
created a sort of subordinate monopoly 
for the banks of discount.t It was 
pointed out on behalf of the bank, that 
the requirement of the third signature 
was a logical consequence of the policy 
of limiting discounts to paper which 
was actually based on commercial 
transactions. While the acceptance of 
the drawee afforded prima facie evi- 
dence of this, it did not exclude collu- 
sion to the same extent as the added 
endorsement of the local bank, whose 
familiarity with local houses and with 
the personal credit of those at their 
head enabled it to pass with sound judg- 
ment upon the paper presented and to 
employ the Bank of France merely as 
an agent of rediscount.{ If they saw 
fit to admit accommodation paper to 
their portfolios, it was a matter of their 
own concern, and did not vitiate the 
liquid character of the assets of the 
Bank of France, accepted for a century 
as the best guarantee of the soundness 
of business in France. 

The argument which was most effec- 
tive with the majority, however, and 
with most competent economists, was 
that a modification of the rule of three 
signatures would benefit only a class 
of commerce of moderate importance 
asd would weaken the position of the 
Bank of France. It was evident that 
if the bank should be authorized to dis- 
count paper with two signatures, it 
would be able to carry out the policy 
in practice only with respect to houses 
of notorious soundness and not for 
small merchants, whom it was the ob- 
ject of its critics to aid.§ If the bank 
should be directed to accept bills with 


+E. Kaufmann, La Banque en France, p. 277. 


tCf. Huart, L’Organization du Orédit en 
France, p. 78. 
§Kaufmann, p. 278. 
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two signatures, and should comply with 
the requirement, it was pointed out that 
those now deriving the benefit of re- 
discount, through the addition of a bank- 
ing signature to their paper, would be 
crowded aside by the strong paper with 
two signatures and the net result would 
be less favorable to commerce of minor 
importance and more favorable to the 
great mercantile houses and industrial 
establishments. The opening of the 
doors of the Bank of France to paper 
of moderate importance and bearing 
only two signatures would put it in 
competition not only with the great 
credit societies, but with the local banks 
which were already conducting a strug- 
gle for existence against the larger in- 
stitutions. As it is the local banks 
which supply the credit of a personal 
nature which cannot be readily obtained 
from the three great credit societies, in 
view of the methods employed at their 
branches, anything which tended to 
cripple them further would tend still 
further also to the injury of commerce 
of the lesser sort. 

In Germany the law states that the 
Imperial Bank has the right to “buy, 
sell, and discount bills which mature 
within a maximum period of three 
months and which are indorsed by three, 
and in exceptional cases by two, per- 
sons who are known to be solvent.” In 
practice, however, this has been inter- 
preted as making compulsory the re- 
quirement of two signatures, and there- 
by putting a restriction upon the policy 
of the old Bank of Prussia (of which 
the Imperial Bank is the heir), which 
in exceptional cases discounted bills 
with only one signature. An ordinance 
of the Prussian Bank dating back to 
1829 permitted the purchase of unac- 
cepted drafts from reliable parties. It 
was the intent of the Imperial Bank 
Act of 1875 to eliminate this risk by 
limiting purchases to bills which bore 
the signature of the drawee as well as 
the drawer. The test of solvency is 
also made as rigid as péssible. Persons 
obtaining credit must be well known to 
the executive officers as reliable and 
hence at the branches must usually be 
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persons whose residence is within the 
business circuit. Knowledge of the eco- 
nomic purpose of the bill is another 
requirement ‘usually enforced, and in 
general the requirements of the Impe- 
rial Bank are met only by a bill which 
starts from a completed transfer of 
property between the parties liable on 
it and is destined at its maturity to off- 
set this transfer.* 

At the National Bank of Belgium the 
requirements for the discount of paper 
are similar to those at the Bank of 
France. The fundamental condition, 
although subject to some qualifications, 
is that paper accepted for discount must 
bear three solvent names. While the 
Bank of Belgium is not so distinctively 
a “bank of banks” as some of the cen- 
tral banks of Europe, the tendency of 
the requirement of three names is to 
limit the discount business to a large 
extent to rediscounts. By a system pe- 
culiar to Belgium, paper sent in from 
the agencies of the bank usually bears 
the endorsement of a body known as 
the discount. bureau (Comptoir d’es- 
compte), whose field of operations in 
the majority of cases is similar in area 
to that of the agency. These bureaus 
are usually private partnerships, which 
are willing for a small commission to 
examine the paper presented to the 
agency for discount and become liable 
for that to which they give their en- 
dorsement. They thus correspond in 
some senses to bill brokers, but differ 
from them in assuming full liability for 
the paper which they approve, thereby 
acquiring more of the character of un- 
derwriters or insurers.+ While the sig- 
nature of the discount bureau is not in 
itself construed as acceptance, the larger 
proportion of the discounts held by the 
National Bank has usually consisted of 


*The Reichsbank, 1876-1900, National Mone- 


tary Commission, Senate Document No. 408, 
61st Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 127-30. Cf. 
Interviews on Banking and Currency Systems, 
p. 339. 

+For the details of these organizations, vide 
the author’s “National Bank of Belgium,” Na- 
tional Monetary Commission, Senate Document 
No. 400, 61st Congress. 2nd Session, pp. 
115-20. 
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accepted paper, although the practice 
of extending accommodation directly to 
small merchants and manufacturers has 
given a great preponderance in number 
of pieces discounted to paper which has 
not been accepted.* 

In England the relations of the cen- 
tral bank with the joint-stock banks 
are less direct under normal conditions 
than in France and Germany. Much 
business is done by the Bank of Eng- 
land in advances on collateral security. 
Commercial bills are purchased chiefly 
by intermediaries who are known as 
discount companies and bill brokers. 
The latter obtain credit from the banks 
by depositing bills as security for loans 
on call or by direct sales of bills to the 
joint-stock banks. The latter regulate 
their supply of loanable funds by call- 
ing in their loans to these bill houses 
when their resources are depleted. It 
is only when such calls have imposed 
upon the bill houses the necessity of 
finding money elsewhere that they turn 
to the Bank of England, which then 
discounts for them directly. In such 
cases, “short-bills”—those having but a 
part of their entire period to run—are 
presented to the Bank of England for 
discount. 

Thus, the bank, while holding itself 
more or less aloof from the bill and 
acceptance market in times of financial 
tranquillity, forms a sure refuge for the 
money market in periods of stress. The 
bank requires two London names on 
bills which it discounts, but a bill ac- 
cepted by a London firm and endorsed 
by a London bill-broker fulfills this 
requirement.+ The joint-stock banks, 
knowing that the bill-brokers can rely 
on thé bank in this way, in case of 
need, do not hesitate to call in their 
loans to bill-brokers if their cash and 
deposits at the Bank of England be- 
come depleted. They are thus able to 


*During the year 1908 the number of pieces 
of paper discounted, with acceptarce, was 576,- 
805, with a value of 1,259,104,000 francs 
($243,000,000) ; of paper without acceptance, 
3,846,641 pieces, with a value of 1,245,146,v06 
francs ($240,300,000).—“The National Bank of 
Belgium,” p. 47. 

tWithers, “The Meaning of Money,” p. 164. 
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count upon these loans as a second line 
of reserve, much safer and more con- 
vertible than the “call loans” on securi- 
ties which were formerly relied upon by 
the New York banks to perform this 
function. f{ 

In France and Germany, where the 
large joint-stock banks have less hesi- 
tation in rediscounting freely with the 
central bank, discount companies and 
bill-brokers are largely eliminated and 
short bills are sent directly by the joint- 
stock banks to the central bank, either 
in settlement of balances or to obtain 
advances of cash.§ 

The official rate of discount at the 
Bank of France and the Imperial Bank 
of Germany is higher in times of busi- 
ness tranquillity than the rate at the 
private and joint-stock banks. Even in 
Germany, in spite of the pressure upon 
its supply of circulating capital, even 
in time of peace, a private bank will 
take bills for discount running three 
months or more and hold them as an in- 
vestment, sending them to the Imperial! 
Bank for rediscount, in case of need, 
when they have only about ten days to 
run. As no interest is paid by the Im- 
perial Bank upon deposit accounts, 
there is no inducement to the other 
banks to keep with it larger balances 
than are required by prudent banking 
policy. The German bank, however, 
has obtained command over the supply 
of floating capital necessary to carry 
on its large volume of business by ex- 
tending its activities into the field of 
transferring funds between different 
places in the Empire. This has had 
the effect of placing a large aggregate 
of funds constantly in its hands in the 
form of transfer accounts of merchants, 
which cannot well be reduced by their 
owners even in periods of stress.|| 

The proportion of the paper dis- 
counted in France which passes through 





+Cf. Withers, p. 148. 

§Warburg, p. 140. 

{Interviews on Banking and Currency Sys- 
tems, National Monetary Commission, Senate 
Document No. 405, 61st Congress, 2nd Session, 
p. 346 


!Kaufmann, p. 70. 
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the Bank of France is calculated from 
the stamp tax returns and the records 
of the bank at approximately forty per 
cent. of the total amount in circulation. 
The proportion varies from year to year 
according to the state of the money mar- 
ket and the demand for rediscounts, and 
undoubtedly reached a much larger pro- 
portion than usual during the autumn 
of 1914, after the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean war. Out of an annual average 
amount of paper stamped during the 
five years ending with 1910, amounting 
to 36,776,000,000 francs ($7,100,000,- 
000) the average passing through the 
bank was 14,510,000,000 frances ($2,- 
830,000,000), which constituted /a pro- 
portion for these five years of thirty- 
nine per cent.* In Germany calcula- 
tions based upon similar data indicate 
that the value of the paper passing 
through the Imperial Bank ranges from 
thirty-five to forty per cent. of the total 
amount stamped. In 1907 about 30,- 
000,000,000 marks ($7,130,000,000) 
paid the tax, of which about 12,000,- 
000,000 marks was discounted by the 
bank. + 

The proportion of paper outstanding 
at any one time which is in the custody 
of the bank differs materially from the 
proportion passing through the bank, 
because of the difference in maturities. 
Paper which may have sixty days to 
run, for instance, may not be presented 
to the central bank for rediscount until 
the time remaining to its maturity is re- 
duced to thirty days or even to a week. 
One of the standing rules at the Bank 
of France, in regard to bills discounted 
for collection outside of Paris, is that 
“Discount is collected for five days on 
paper drawn on branches and for eight 
days when drawn on auxiliary bureaus 
or connected villages, when maturity is 
of nearer date.{ At the Imperial Bank 
of Germany it was found necessary a 


*Roulleau, Les Réglements par Effets de 
Commerce, p. 42. 

7Von Lumm, Politique ‘d’Escompte, Revue 
Economique Internationale, June, 1912, p. 455. 

tVide form of “bodrereau,” or list, model 
No. 10, Combat, Banques et Opérations de 
Banque, p. 44. 


few years ago to impose a higher rate 
on paper rediscounted a few days before 
the. quarter ends than at other times of 
the year. These short maturities for 
bills reaching the central bank reduce 
materially the ratio of paper in the 
hands of the bank to the total amount 
outstanding at any single date, and ac- 
count for the fact that in France the 
net proportion of paper held by the 
bank is nearer one-eighth of the total 
amount in the market at a given time 
than the forty per cent. of the total 
issues which passes through the dis- 
count bureau of the bank. Thus, for 
1912, the average circulation of com- 
mercial paper outstanding in France 
was estimated from the stamp tax re- 
ceipts to be 10,730,000,000 francs 
($2,070,000,000), while the average 
amount held by the Bank of France 
was only 1,333,000,000 francs ($257,- 
000,000). 

The extent to which the central banks 
of Europe operate as reservoirs of credit 
for the joint-stock banks is indicated by 
the statement of M. Pallain, Governor 
of the Bank of France, that his esti- 
mate of the proportion of the paper 
passing through the bank which bore 
another banking endorsement was about 
seventy per cent. of the total.§ The 
estimate made by the officials of the 
Imperial Bank of Germany was that 
about sixty per cent. of the paper in 
the vaults of the bank bore endorse- 
ments by other banking institutions. 

The fact already stated, that the 
ratio of paper passing through the 
Bank of France is much in excess of 
the ratio of paper outstanding held by 
the bank at a given moment, illus- 
trates one of the elements of strength 
of the central banking system. The 
shorter the maturites of the paper held 
by a central bank, the more liquid are 
its resources. Most commercial paper 
runs from two to four months, but for- 
eign bills often run for a longer time. 





§Interviews on Banking and Currency Sys- 
tems. National Monetary Commission, 1910, 
Senate Document 405, 61st Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, p. 197. 

{Ibid, p. 341. 
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The central banks, however, usually 
restrict the limit of paper which they 
are willing to discount to that having 
sixty days to run. In the case of France, 
analysis of the bills of exchange of all 
classes which pay the stamp tax indi- 
cates an average maturity of about 
eighty-three days, but the average is 
considerably longer for foreign bills. 
The average maturity of paper held at 
the Bank of France, however, is usual- 
ly under thirty days. This aver- 
age for 1912 was 25.45 days and in 
1913, thirty days. At the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, the time is some- 
what longer, because of the greater 
proportion of German capital embarked 
by the German stock banks in indus- 
trial enterprises. The average maturity 
of discounted paper at the Imperial 
Bank is thirty-five to forty days, and 
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this fact reacts upon the proportion of 
paper outstanding held by the bank at 
any given moment, which averages about 
fifteen per cent.* 

In normal times the big joint-stock 
banks do not in any of these countries 
rediscount with the central bank paper 
of long maturity. In the absence of 
special pressure, the payment of matur- 
ing paper and of loans on call meets 
the daily demands for cash. If the de- 
mand reaches larger dimensions, short 
maturities are sent to the central bank. 
It is a sign of abnormal conditions, and 
the signal for the exercise of caution, 
when the other banks begin to offer 
bills of long maturity to the central 
bank for rediscount. 


*Roulleau, p. 91. 
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Granting Mercantile Credit 


(Continued from March number) 





By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 





N the granting of mercantile credit 

all the elements that enter into per- 
sonal credit are desirable and even nec- 
essary. First, we must have an honest 
man. He must have demonstrated this 
by his past conduct. Then we must 
have an able man, and this we can easily 
determine by his past and present per- 
formances. He must have demonstrat- 
ed that he can run a business—for mer- 
cantile credit is granted to run business 
and not to furnish a home or keep an 
automobile. We can tell what sort of 
trader he is by his methods of advertis- 
ing, credits, and general aspect of his 
business. A store that is well located, 
well arranged and neat, stock fresh and 
well selected, employees loyal, well 
paid and fairly treated is presumably 


prosperous. We can tell his credit meth- 
ods by his accounts receivable. This 
should be the focal point. It matters 
not how much goods he sells; if he 
doesn’t get his pay, of what avail? 
Anyone can sell goods—only the good 
business man can get the money for 
them. Too liberal credit is conducive 
to large sales and slow pay. Does he 
pay his personal debts promptly? Does 
he live above his means and does he al- 
ways take his discounts? Does he bor- 
row at the bank, and if so, how much? 
Does he bear a good reputation in the 
trade? What is the worth of the con- 
cern? How much capital? Assets 
minus liabilities equal proprietorship, 
and unless the equation shows an over- 
plus of assets, the business is insolvent, 
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and unless there is sufficient capital suc- 
cess cannot follow. Buiness failures, in 
the main, are caused by lack of capital. 


& 


WHY MEN FAIL. 


‘THE causes of business failures have 
been analyzed from time to time by 

the mercantile agencies, and the reasons 

are stated in percentages as follows: 


Per cent. 
Lack of capital 
Incompetence 
Inexperience 
Bad credits 
Competition 
Fraud 
Neglect 
Personal extravagance 
Speculation 
Other causes 


A private investigation of the causes 
of 500 partial or total collection losses 
resulted in finding the causes of failure 


to be similar, as follows: 
Per cent. 


Lack of capital 
Incompetence 
Bad credits 
Heavy expense 
Poor location 
Expansion 
Fraud 

Neglect 
Extravagance 
Speculation 
Intemperance 
Other causes 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
RETAIL STORE. 


T is illuminating and instructive to 

look back for a moment and follow 
the development of the retail store in its 
relation to this most important matter 
of retail credit. In the early days of 
our retail business a store was started 
to supply the demand of the community 
for certain necessities of the people. If 
a town needed a store, a general store 
was started. It carried everything the 
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community needed. Later if there be- 
came a demand for a more complete line 
of dry goods, or clothing, a separate 
store was started and so on along the 
line of specialization. If the commu- 
nity grew, more stores were started of 
the same kind, but only as the demand 
made them or seemed to make them nec- 
essary. These stores catered to the ac- 
tual needs of the people. 

As time went on our present-day 
methods of intense living came into ex- 
istence; no longer was it sufficient to 
simply fill the demand, but a demand 
was created, and then, that great mod- 
ern force known as Advertising came 
into existence. It became the duty of 
Advertising not so much to indicate why 
we should use this or that necessity, but 
to show us why this or that was a ne- 
cessity, until to-day we are all, those of 
small means as well as those of large 
(and unfortunately those of us of small 
means are the more easily persuaded) 
just as sure we need a talking machine 
or an automobile as we are we should 
use Ivory Soap, the Dutch Cleanser, or 
one of Heinz’s 67 varieties, and so it 
goes along the line of merchandising, 
even as the advertising expert will tell 
you, first attention, then desire, a desire 
for things is created. 

Now, if this desire were created only 
among those who could afford the arti- 
cle, well and good, but like “the rain, it 
falls upon the just and unjust,” and 
those who cannot afford become even 
more intense in their desire than their 
more prosperous brothers. And so we 


. have our present-day condition of the 


over-expansion of abuse of retail credit 
until it has in reality become a menace 
not only to the merchant and to the in- 
dividual, both man .and woman, but to 
the community itself. What would hap- 
pen if all your merchants insisted upon 
all their accommodation credit accounts 
being paid promptly in thirty days? 
Another of our modern methods is the 
competition in credit as well as merchan- 
dise. In the strife for business it is not 
only the goods and the price but the 
willingness to trust. This is one of the 
great evils of present-day methods, an 
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evil that like other evils is difficult at 
first, easier afterwards, until later on 
we become unconscious to the result of 
it. And it has seemed to me that with 
the man who wants to “feather our nest 
with no cash down,” the piano dealer 
who will sell a $150 piano for $250 and 
take $10 down and monthly payments 
leads. The legitimate retail dealer is 
somewhat to blame for permitting his 
charge accounts to grow until they con- 
sume one-half, two-thirds or perhaps all 
of his capital and at the same time edu- 
cate the man, or more particularly the 
woman, to go in debt beyond their means 
or immediate ability to discharge. Un- 
less your capital is sufficient you are 
losing your discounts, you are paying 
interest, you are slow in meeting your 
obligations, you are allowing your credit 
or at least your methods to be ques- 
tioned and you are building up an asset 
of so questionable a character that if 
you desired to sell your business the 
purchaser would not take it.* 


& 


PROFITS. 


| a day of competition, business can 

no longer be done by hit or miss 
methods. The business man must know 
what his goods cost to manufacture; 
what to market. He must know details 
from a scientific standpoint. It no 
longer suffices to know ‘what his rental 
charge is;—he must know how much of 
that charge belongs in a certain article. 
The profits of to-day are made from the 
wastes of yesterday. And the wastes 
of to-day will be of the profits of to- 
morrow. It is one thing to make profit 
from waste and another to waste profits. 

A perfectly conducted business should 
make a legitimate profit on every dollar 
of merchandise sold; but as we are all 
human and must’ make mistakes, as the 
public is fickle and styles change all too 
quickly, there is reason for a sale at the 
end of a season, of odds and ends of 
merchandise that the merchant has not 





* E. M. Skinner of Wilson Bros., Chicago. 
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been able to properly judge as to its 
salability; but for the loss of profit on 
sales before the end of the season, for 
the selling of a large proportion of the 
season’s purchase in this manner is com- 
mercial suicide. The merchant must 
have profit or he cannot succeed—he 
cannot charge an exorbitant profit on 
some goods to make up his loss of profit 
on others—he must find some way to sell 
the bulk of his goods profitably or he 
will surely drop by the wayside as one 
of the unfit. We cannot do business 
solely on “bargain sales.” 

Speaking of the profits that attend 
merchandising, Messrs. Ernst and Ernst 
say: 

“From a wide experience in many 
retail dry goods and department stores 
we have accumulated a large amount of 
data on expense of operation. It would 
not be satisfactory or fair to attempt to 
compare the results of various stores 
with respect to the individual items on 
account of the varying conditions. 

“We have, therefore, picked twenty- 
five stores in different cities throughout 
the United States and find the average 
per cent. of gross profit (total net sales 
less cost of inventory value of goods 
sold), per cent. of net profit, and per 
cent. of overhead expenses to net sales 
are as follows: 

Ov’rh’d Net 

Exps. Profit. 
P.C. rs 
23.84 6.58 
28.00 10.66 
18.02 3.50 


Gross 
Profit. 
P.C. 


Average 25 stores.. 30.42 
Highest single store 35.10 
Lowest single store 27.33 


“From the above it will be seen that 
the average cost of the merchandise was 
69.58 per cent. of the net sales, and 
that the cost of doing business was ap- 
proximately one-third of the original 
cost of the merchandise. In _ other 
words, when a customer buys an article 
for $1, 69 cents goes to pay for the cost 
of it and 23 cents pays for the expense 
of the merchant in supplying him with 
the article. 

“The modern retail dry goods store of 
to-day, conducted along the right lines, 
has its business divided into many dif- 
ferent departments, each being conduct- 
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ed independently, so to speak, from 
the others. The departments are little 
stores in themselves. This plan is fol- 
lowed so that the gross and net profit or 
loss can be ascertained as to each de- 
partment. The merchandise, when pur- 
chased, is charged to the department to 
which it goes, the overhead expenses are 
pro rated over the various departments, 
and likewise the sales are kept separate. 
This is the only method by which a mer- 
chant can tell whether a department is 
profitable or not. The percentages 
shown above, of course, refer to all de- 
partments taken as a whole. 

“It must, of course, be understood 
that the gross profit finally realized is 
usually much less than the original gross 
profit at which the merchandise is 
marked up to sell. The losses on ac- 
count of markdowns, special low-price 
sales, loss of merchandise, stolen goods, 
etc., are all absorbed in the final gross 
profit as determined for the year.”* 


o] 


LOSSES. 


HE losses in retail credits as as- 
certained by an investigation of 
1,000 stores covering various lines were 
as follows: 
Per cent. 
of 
net sales. 


Furniture 

Groceries 

Clothing 

Vehicles 

Hardware 

Jewelry 

Dry goods 

DPR GURNEE 5 cack pcsccisuveees 
PUGS 6. 6 ccbcsecndeccewerusionacsccwss 
Shoes 

Variety goods 


The secretary of the Retail Grocers’ 
Association of Kansas City figures that 
a loss of 1 per cent. of sales is normal 
for an $18,000-a-year grocery. , 

The most successful methods of r 
ducing mercantile losses used by 286 


* New York Times, April 13, 1914. 





merchants are: (1) A distinct under- 
standing as to terms and limits of the 
credit; (2) individualizing customers— 
that is, knowing the man. One credit 
man states that he met one of his cus- 
tomers for the first time at a meeting of 
creditors; but if he had met him sooner, 
there would have been no meeting of 
creditors; (8) co-operation with trade 
and trade credit bureaus; (4) monthly 
collections and good collection meth- 
ods; (5) care in accepting new ac- 
counts. 
& 


BUSINESS RISKS. 


USINESS is divided into four main 

groups: Manufacturing, wholesal- 
ing, jobbing and retailing. The risk 
the manufacturer runs is that he may 
not get back the cost of his material plus 
the cost of manufacturing, and there- 
fore lose not only his profit, but the 
capital invested or borrowed. He must 
have a good cost system in order to know 
what it costs to produce his article. 
Then he must sell it. It may be he 
manufactures an article that is in steady 
and wide demand, and the profits, while 
they may be small, are steady and cer- 
tain. But if he manufactures an article 
subject to changing fashions, the whims 
of the season—novelties—a change of 
public opinion may seriously affect his 
business. The manufacture of clothing, 
especially that for women, which is 
highly a matter of fashion, is precarious 
when the styles are radical and the 
changes come suddenly and without 
warning. The weather, the seasons, 
crops and so many factors enter into 
the consideration of a manufacturing 
credit risk that it is perhaps the most 
difficult class to judge. Labor strikes, 
the tariff, loose credit methods, depre- 
ciation of plant and machinery, and im- 
proper bookkeeping methods, are all 
factors to be considered in manufac- 
turing credit risks. 

Manufacturing may be divided into 
two general classes: The manufacture 
of goods for consumption and the man- 
ufacture of goods for production. The 
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manufacture of consumptive goods di- 
vides itself into goods for necessities, 
goods for comfort and goods for luxu- 
ries. The first class would include such 
products as meat, cereals, canned goods, 
clothing, etc.,—in fact anything to eat 
or wear that is not distinctly a luxury. 
Such articles as perfumes and toilet ac- 
cessories are distinctly luxuries and 
could well be spared to a very large ex- 
tent. As comforts may be included all 
those things useful but not necessary, 
which add to the conveniences of life. 

It is obvious that an article such as 
meat will have a wide and constant de- 
mand, and a stock of such could be 
quickly turned into money. “Packing- 
house paper” as it is called—meaning 
the commercial paper issued by the 
great meat houses—is highly regarded 
everywhere. Likewise groceries of sta- 
ple character which are, like meat, in 
constant and widespread demand. Such 
articles as canned goods and food 
products in general, that will not spoil, 
coffee, rice, etc., are good security for 
loans from a realization standpoint; but 
perishable articles, such as butter and 
eggs, vegetables, while good as collateral 
for bill-of-lading loans, are not of suf- 
ficient durableness to make them good 
for a long-time loan. Wholesale 
hardware is a staple article, in constant 
demand, and not perishable, and there- 
fore well regarded. Bankers favor print 
cloths, staple fabrics, woolens, white 
goods, and staple lines of textiles. Any- 
thing that is a necessity of life is a 
good foundation for credit and any well 
managed concern dealing in such is gen- 
erally a good risk. 

Production goods are such articles as 
are necessary in the economic develop- 
ment. Such would be electrical goods, 
farm machinery, goods used in construc- 
tion work, and those articles which are 
used to promote industry and efficiency. 
But business depressions affect all lines 
of activity, and even though the article 
be in the class of productive goods that 
have a wide and steady consumption, 
depressions will naturally curtail pro- 
duction and competition will cut profits. 
Thus a lull in building will have its ef- 
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fect upon electrical goods, elevators, and 
other articles entering into construction 
work. Likewise furniture, while a ne- 
cessity, will have its dull seasons when 
the economies of the people cut down 
expenditures to low ebb, for a large part 
of house-furnishing goods may well be 
classed as luxuries. 


a 


THE WHOLESALER AND THE 
RETAILER. 


"THE wholesaler is not burdened with 
a plant to maintain, machinery to 
wear out, a class of labor that is always 


crying for more wages, but he must 


have an expensive selling organization. 
The wholesaler can buy even seasonable 
and fashionable goods as wanted, and 
need not stock up heavily. The retailer 
is last in the list. More and more busi- 
ness is getting down to a cash basis, and 
with the extension of the department 
store idea, and the advantages of cash 
dealings growing in popular favor, the 
retailer as a credit risk is coming to be 
better understood. Moreover, his assets 
are largely quick assets—merchandise 
and accounts receivable. 

In the chain of merchandising the 
greatest risk is taken by the manufac- 
turer. Some credit men eliminate the 
manufacturer and loan to him if at all 
only when they have gone carefully into 
his affairs and become satisfied of his 
standing. One New York bank is said 
to have an officer who spends most of his 
time going around among manufacturers 
and inspecting their plants. Photo- 
graphs are taken and the affairs given 
most careful study. 


& 


STANDARDS. 


ANKING credit standards are of 
the highest, and the test put by the 
banker is more severe than by the mer- 
chant. The latter wants trade; he does 
not want to lose a customer; his profits 
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are larger than bank profits, and he can 
afford to assume risks; first, because it 
is his own money, and second for the 
profit that eventually attends. More- 
over, the merchant-creditor may extend 
the credit, while the banker-creditor 
cannot. When the book account is due 
it may be extended, or allowed to run 
until by the slow process of the law it 
is collected ; but the bank cannot extend 
its debts. They are payable on demand, 


and it cannot settle one debt by in- 
curring another as does the merchant, 
but it must pay or suspend. Under the 
Federal Reserve Act, banks will now be 
able to turn good mercantile credits 
into bank-note credits, and as long ‘as 
they keep their paper in conformity with 
the rulings of the Federal Reserve 
Board, can depend upon being able to 
quickly turn good assets into circulating 
credits. 


A Study of the List of Legal Invest- 
ments Issued by the New York 
State Banking Department 





By LUIGI CRISCUOLO 





which are legal investments in 

New York State is a compilation 
conspicuous for its rather novel inter- 
pretation of the law. Experts in Wall 
Street have had their opinions on the 
legality of railroad bonds turned to 
naught by the compiler of the list. 

Imagine writing in the latter part of 
1914 for an opinion on a bond of the 
Southern Pacific Company and bringing 
up the subject of gross earnings and 
fixed charges as provided for in subdivi- 
sion (e) of the law; then imagine receiv- 
ing an opinion from the Attorney Gen- 
eral citing the earnings of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company as contained 
in the report of the California Railroad 
Commission for 1912 in order to come 
to a decision in 1914. 

It is obvious that when “gross earn- 
ings” consist of income from lease and 
not from actual operation of the rail- 
road, the gross will not always be five 
times the fixed charges. Thus the 
bonds could not be legal even though 
the company complied with all other re- 


T's first official list of bonds 


quirements of the law. But just why 
the Attorney-General used the figures 
mentioned in judging the income of a 
leased road, is a mystery. The logical 
manner would have been to take the 
statement of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company from the Southern Pa- 
cific Company report, which is issued 
every year, so that an opinion in 1914 
need not have cited 1912 figures. 

The earnings of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company’ for the year ended 
June 30, 1914, were officially reported 
as follows: 

Gross operating revenues. .... $52,074,239.73 


Gross income from all sources 54,728,478.97 
Operating expenses 33,894,611.71 


Ck near ee $20,833,867 .26 
Interest, rentals, etc 8,936,575.95 


Surplus $11,897,291.31 


Which showed gross earnings largely 
in excess of five times fixed charges, as 
follows: 
$52,074,239.73 or rather 


54,728,488.97 
8,936,575.95 


Gross revenue 


Fixed charges 
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Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
First 39's. 


In the comment which appeared on 
the last page of the first list issued 
by the Banking Department, we have 
the following: “Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway Co. First Mortgage 
$14.’s due 1997, etc. These bonds have 
been legal investments but it now ap- 
pears practically certain that the gross 
earnings of the Lake Shore for 1914 
will not be five times its interest and 
rental charges.” 

The Lake Shore 314’s were legal un- 
der subdivision (e) No. 2 providing for 
refunding mortgages, the 314’s having 
refunded prior liens and become a first 
mortgage on the entire property owned 
in fee, 825 miles of road from Buffalo 
to Chicago. Subdivision (e) provides 
among other things that the gross earn- 
ings must have been at least five times 
all interest charges and rentals. 

However, the Lake Shore bonds ap- 
pear to have been also legal under sub- 
division (a) as the Lake Shore is con- 
nected with, controlled and operated as 
a part of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River R. R. Co., a New York Cor- 
poration, and is, or is about to be, con- 
solidated with the New York Central 
Railroad Company, which has assumed 
the Lake Shore bonds. The Lake 
Shore’s capitalization before the consol- 
idation was $150,000,000 bonds and 
$50,000,000 stock. so that it was within 
the proper margin of 33 1-3 per cent. 
stock to 100 per cent. mortgage bonds. 

If the question of gross earnings is to 
be brought up, let us read the law from 
subdivision (e): 

“And provided further that during 
said five years the gross earnings in each 
year from the operations of said com- 
pany, including therein the gross earn- 
ings of all railroads leased and operated 
or controlled and operated by said com- 
pany, and also including in said earn- 
ings the amount received directly or in- 
directly by said company from the sale 
of coal from mines owned or controlled 
by it, shall not have been less in amount 
than five times the amount necessary to 
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pay the interest payable during that 
year upon its entire outstanding indebt- 
edness, and the rental for said year of 
all leased lines.” ete. : 


There appears to be no reason why 
“other income,” whether from sale of 
coal, dividends from coal companies or 
dividends from other sources, could not 
be added to “gross revenue” to make a 
true gross revenue, so if this is allowed 
the following compilation may stand: 


Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Ry. 
Co.—Year Ended December 31: 
1914 1913 

Operating revenue. ..$51,524,285 $58,353,100 

Other income (Est.) 7,000,000 10,473,000 


Gross revenue $58,524,285 
Fixed charges (Est.) 11,466,000 





$68,826,110 
11,466,000 


Thus the gross for 1914 would seem 
to be sufficient although the other in- 
come has been cut to five per cent. on 
$140,000,000 instead of five per cent. 
on $200,000,000 approximately, due to 
a reduced income from other sources 
than transportation. Of course, the fig- 
ures are purely an estimate and cannot 
be vouched for as yet. 


Chicago, Santa Fe and California First 
Mortgage 5’s, 1937. 


The report of the Superintendent of 
Banks gives as a reason for the ineligi- 
bility of the Chicago, Santa Fe & Cali- 
fornia First 5’s the fact that only $560,- 
000 bonds outstanding are provided for 
under the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
General Mortgage. Someone has evi- 
dently missed the fact that the remain- | 
der of the issue, $14,790,000, is deposit- 
ed with the trustee of the general mort- 
gage as additional security for the four 
per cent. bonds issued thereunder. Of 
course there is the possibility of the de- 
posited bonds being sold if the general 
mortgage is foreclosed, but that is very 
remote, not to say impossible. Consider 
that the Atchison has been paying five 
per cent. on $114,000,000 preferred 
stock and six per cent. on $190,000,000 
common stock, and that its total net in- 
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come has been over twice its fixed 


charges for some years. 


Lackawanna and Western 
Bonds. 


The statement is made that the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western does not 
appear to have earned its full rentals 
in recent years. How this can be possi- 
ble with the following statement of 
earnings, I am at a loss to answer: 


1913 1912 
$40,784,147 $37,564,511 
18,070,201 17,542,085 
8,370,585 7,500,014 


1911 1910 
Gross revenue $36,586,563 $36,052,932 
Total net income.... 17,437,757 18,699,310 
Int. Rentals, etc.... 17,805,715 7,947,326 


Delaware, 


Gross revenue 
Total net income.... 
Int. Rentals, etc.... 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern has paid yearly dividends amount- 
ing to over $3,000,000 for many years 
past. It leased the Morris & Essex in 
perpetuity at an annual rental of inter- 
est on its funded debt, seven per cent. 
on stock, four per cent. on extension 
stock, and assumed all of the lessor’s 
liabilities. While the Morris & Essex 
may not have earned its dividends from 
its own operations, experience teaches 
us that railroad accounting in the case 
of leased roads is a very elastic proposi- 
tion and it is evident that if the divi- 
dend was paid, the D. L. & W. must 
have considered it earned. 

However, the Superintendent of 
Banks has since rescinded his decision 
regarding this issue. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company Real 
Estate 4’s due 1923. 


These bonds are listed as “secured on 
real estate, piers, etc., otherwise legal.” 

What this may mean is another prob- 
lem. The bonds have been held legal 
under subdivision (b) which specifically 
cites all bonds of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company issued prior to 1905, with 
the following provisions: dividends 
earned and paid, four per cent. or more 
for ten years preceding investment; cap- 
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ital stock must equal or exceed one-third 
of par value of bonds; mortgage shall 
be a first on either a whole or part of 
railroad and railroad property or be a 
refunding issue. If terminal property 
with rails is not “railroad or railroad 
property,” what may it be? 


Manhattan Railway Company Consoli- 
dated 4’s due 1990. 


These bonds have been held legal un- 
der subdivision (a) of the law which 
covers railroad corporations of this 
State, with the following provisions: 
payment of matured principal and in- 
terest on all mortgage debt for five years 
preceding investment; payment of at 
least four per cent. in dividends for each 
of five years on all stock outstanding; 
the stock at the date of such dividend 
shall have amounted to at least one-third 
of the total mortgage debt, including all 
bonds issued or to be issued. 

While the mortgage securing the Man- 
hattan 4’s is not closed, the mortgage 
debt would have to be increased by 
$134,000,000 or nearly 300 per cent. 
in order to cause any fear. The debt of 
the Manhattan Railway at present 
stands as follows: 


There is, of course, the possibility of 
the issue of bonds being increased, but 
the matter can be easily corrected by 
closing the mortgage at $180,000,000 or 
by making a proviso that the total bond- 
ed debt shall at no time exceed three 
times the amount of capital stock. 


& 


PRESENT LAW NEEDS THOR- 
OUGH REVISION. 


"T HERE is one thing certain about 
the present law, and that is that it 
should be properly revised so that good 
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bonds are not excluded on slight techni- 
calities and poor ones admitted under 
subdivision (e) as refunding mortgages. 
For instance, compare the security of 
New York Central Refunding & Im- 
provement 414’s with that of Manhat- 
tan Railway Consol 4’s, and of a few 
others, as follows: 


EXCLUDED. 


Morris & Essex Ref. 34s, 2000. 

Lake Shore Ist 3%s, 1997. 

Pennsylvania Real Estate 4s, 1923. 

Chicago, Santa Fe & Cal. Ist 5s, 1937. 

Balt. & Ohio Prior Lien 3%s, 1925. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha Cons., 
3%s, 1930. 

Louisville & Nash. Gen. 6s, 1930, etc. 


INCLUDED. 


St. Paul Gen. & Ref. 4%s, 2013. 

Illinois Central Ref. 4s, 1955. 

St. Paul Debentures & Conv. 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 4s and 6s. 
Genesee & Wyoming 5s, 1929. 

Mobile & Ohio 6s, 1927. 

Greenwich & Johnsonville 4s, 1924, 


In submitting his report, the Super- 
intendent of Banks said in part: 


“It is evident that under such a stat- 
ute a bond may be a legal investment on 
the first day of January and not a legal 
investment on the last day of the same 
month, or vice versa, and that no per- 
son can state positively that such bonds 
are legal investments unless he has ex- 
act knowledge as to the facts on the 
date on which the statement is made. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the 
list is the result of much labor and care- 
ful investigation, it is not assumed that 
it contains the names of all bonds which 
are legal investments for savings banks, 
and it is quite possible that, owing to 
changed conditions since the last data 
with reference to some municipalities 
and railroads were obtained, some of the 
bonds believed to be legal at the time 
the list was prepared may not even at 
the present time be legal investments. 
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“It is hoped that the list will be 
found useful by the institutions for 
whom it is intended. I think there can 
be no doubt but that it will serve the 
special purpose for which it is designed, 
although it does not relieve the trustees 
of savings banks of the duty of making 
suitable investigations of their own in 
every case and thus supplementing the 
work of the department. 

“It should be noted, moreover, that 
under the provisions of section 52 of the 
Banking Law, no investigation has been 
made with reference to the question as 
to whether bonds have been legally is- 
sued and properly executed. A former 
Attorney-General of the State has held 
in a case submitted to him that a savings 
bank must in all cases rely upon its own 
attorneys for advice in this respect.” 


I should be inclined to advise trus- 
tees and savings banks who hold securi- 
ties in the excluded class not to sell them 
now at a loss, which would be consider- 
able in view of depressed market val- 
ues, merely because the Superintendent 
of Banks has placed a new and perhaps 
erroneous interpretation on the law. At 
any rate, savings banks or trustees 
should consult their own attorneys as to 
the legality of “excluded bonds” before 
taking steps to sell them. A new list is 
about to be issued containing some 
bonds excluded in the first list, notably 
New York Central Refunding 314s and 
Louisville and Nashville Unified 4s. 
This action is said to be the result of a 
controversy between the leading authori- 
ties on the subject and the State Bank- 
ing Department. The list was not yet 
published, at this writing, and may be 
merely the result of a compromise be- 
tween interested parties. It does not 
weaken the contention of good authori- 
ties, to wit: that the present law is un- 
fair and should be redrafted by a com- 
mission representing all interested par- 
ties. 
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A New Use for Deposit Slips 





By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 





HILE our savings banks are 
W earmestiy advocating the prin- 

ciples of economy to the Ameri- 
can people, many are themselves inex- 
cusably wasteful. Evidence to substan- 
tiate this statement is not lacking. In 
nearly every bank there is more or less 
waste in the use of stationery, and it 
is not necessarily confined to lead pen- 
cils. 

Assuming that a certain bank has just 
purchased for customers’ use one mil- 
lion deposit slips, we will watch what 
invariably follows. It is only a short 
time after the delivery of these slips 
until the purchasing agent of the bank 
will receive a request from his stock 
clerk for another million deposit slips. 
The demand for this particular form 
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DEPOSIT SLIP——FACE 


has undoubtedly been very heavy, or 
else there would be no necessity to re- 
order so soon. 

To clear up any mystery that may 
be connected with the disappearance of 
so great a number of slips, let us con- 
sider the use that is made of them. 
However, most bankers don’t need to 
do this, for they know that for years 
banks have supplied offices, homes and 
schools with scratch paper, and bank 
deposit slips were used in many in- 
stances. 

Without any thought of stealing, de- 
positors appropriate to themselves hun- 


IRST date your deposit slip. 
Under the date write your 
name as it appears on your 

passbook. Itemize your deposit 
and add carefully. 


checks, list each check separately, 


If depositing 


write in the name of the paying 
bank. 
teller with your deposit and he 


Pass the slip in to your 


will enter the amount in your 


book. 


@ This slip is preserved by the 
Bank and may be referred to at 
any time in the future should oc- 
casion arise. Since the deposit 
ticket is in your handwriting 
there can be no dispute as to 
the amount deposited. 


DEPOSIT SLIP—BACK 
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DEPOSIT SLIP—-FACE 


dreds and even thousands of these slips 
with no other intention than that of 
using them for scratch paper. 

Inasmuch as this practice is almost 
universal, a remedy must be far-reach- 
ing and general in its effect. 

The printed matter on the front of 
the deposit slip makes this part unde- 
sirable as a place to enter memoran- 
dums, a fact which suggests a remedy. 
In what better way can the plain white 
back of these slips be used than to litho- 
graph or print thereon an advertise- 
ment of the bank or instructions as to 
the proper way of filling in the form 
on the front? 

In order to make an advertisement 
effective, the weight of the paper may 
be reduced to permit a shadow from 
the advertising on the back of the ticket 
to show through, and thus attract the 
depositor’s attention. 

It is interesting to watch the effect 
that an advertisement on the back of a 
deposit slip will have on the average de- 
positor, especially if he has used de- 
posit slips for many years. His cu- 


Our 
Trust Dep’t. 


—amply bonded with the State, 
is legally authorized to act in the 
following capacities: 


GUARDIAN 

ESCROW HOLDER 

EXECUTOR UNDER WILLS 
TRUSTEE UNDER BOND ISSUES 
RECEIVER BY COURT APPOINTMENT 


and all other Trust Capacities 
authorized by Law. 


Your Will— 


Have you neglected it? Consult the 
Officers of our Trust Department 
in this important matter without 
feeling under any obligation. 


DEPOSIT SLIP—BACK 


riosity is at once aroused by the pres- 
ence of printed matter where he had 
never seen it before, and as a rule he 
reads with undivided interest the ad- 


vertising or the instructions as the case ° 


may be. Occasionally a person, not 
necessarily a depositor, in the act of 
dropping a pad of the slips into his coat 
pocket discovers the printing on the 
back, and is disgust throws the tickets 
back on the desk. 

A reasonable price for deposit slips 
314 x 5Y lithographed on good paper 
is 3714 cents a thousand in lots of 
1,000,000, and lithographed on two 
sides forty-five cents a thousand. If 
printing them on front and back will 
save sixty. per cent. in the number of 
deposit slips purchased, and at a small 
additional cost of 714 cents a thousand, 
and the advertising space on 1,000,000 
slips is worth what it ought to be, an 
enormous waste has been eliminated and 
an immense profit made. 





Banking and Commercial Law 
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CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Slandering a Bank 


BANK’S reputation is its life. It 
must depend upon the favor of 


the public for its support, and 
this favor depends largely upon the 
confidence of the community. It is not 
a difficult matter to cast suspicion upon 
a bank; to raise a question as to its 
soundness. 

A few years ago it was not a serious 
matter to circulate damaging rumors 
affecting a banking institution; but of 
late years the law has recognized the 
delicacy of the matter and made it a 
serious offense to promulgate mischiev- 
ous gossip about a bank. To go into 
some sections of a large city and merely 
pass a flippant remark may start a run 
that may assume dangerous proportions 
before it is checked. 

And if rumors are disastrous in their 
effect, what shall be said about newspa- 
per articles, couched, it may be, in terms 
that are just on the border line of 
libel, and yet keep within the line of 
safety from prosecution? 

In this issue we present a case of li- 
bel against a bank, which found expres- 
sion in certain newspaper articles that 
were thus closely bordering on libel. 
The defendant in this case (First Na- 
tional Bank vs. Winters) is a lawyer 
and conducts a newspaper. The bank 
had a mortgage on a certain hotel. An 
article was so worded as to leave the 
impression that liquor was sold under 
a license issued to a man dead two 
years; that the place was kept open 
to protect the mortgage and that the 
owner did not want it conducted in the 
manner in which it was run. 

The hotel burned. The fire was com- 
mented upon in language that led the 
reader to infer that the bank had been 


instrumental in causing the fire in order 
to get the insurance money. 

The next article was so couched as to 
leave the impression that the bank had 
stolen $100 from the writer. It was 
stated that he had deposited $100 which 
had not -been credited, and his account 
therefore became overdrawn. By a mis- 
take in the bank a check had been 
wrongly charged to this account, which 
made the overdraft, but was quickly 
explained and corrected. The writer 
seized upon this as a pretext to make 
the charge. 

In language which will be found 
more emphatic than polite, the defend- 
ant made certain statements relative to 
the bank, and his purpose in making 
these attacks, which indicates a revenge- 
ful motive and the intent to start a 
rival bank. 

The court says, in reviewing these 
facts: “A bank must exist and do busi- 
ness by virtue of the confidence which 
the public has in it. Its reputation 
for honesty and fair dealing and faith- 
fulness is its greatest asset, so far as 
obtaining business is concerned.’ If a 
bank is a known violator of the crimi- 
nal law, a thief, it has no right to exist. 
The defendant’s utterances necessarily 
tended to injure its credit and the busi- 
ness of the bank and to destroy its 
good reputation. They were made for 
that purpose. The plaintiff necessarily 
suffered damages unless the defendant’s 
position in the community was such that 
his utterances could have no influence; 
and we cannot assume that his deliber- 
ate statements would be disregarded by 
all. It is a reproach to the due ad- 
ministration of the law if a lawyer and 
editor of a paper can with impunity 
make these false and malicious charges 
against a bank for the purpose of de- 
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stroying its business and with the hope 
of building up a business of his own. 
The falsity of the charges and the ex- 
press malice are proved beyond all ques- 
tion. That there was any possible ex- 
cuse for the utterances is not indicated 
by the evidence. The finding of the 
jury is so unusual, so contrary to all 
the evidence, that it cannot be allowed 
to stand. * * * The facts as 
proved entitled the plaintiff to recover 
very substantial damages.” 


& 


Personal Debts Should Not 
be Paid by Corporate 
Checks 


For the sake of again emphasizing 
the risks involved in the misuse of 
corporate funds, particularly in paying 
personal debts with corporate checks, 
attention is called to a Missouri case, 
Reynolds v. Gerdelman, in this issue. 
There can be no doubt that a check of 
a corporation, executed by one of its 
officers, and offered in payment of a 
personal debt, carries on its face evi- 
dence that the company’s funds are be- 
ing used for private purposes. A check 
drawn by John Doe as treasurer of the 
Blank Company, to his own order or 
to the order of the creditor, and offered 
in settlement of private obligations has 
prima facie evidence that it is a use, 
if not a misuse of company funds. 

Banks would do well to advise their 
depositors to refuse all such checks 
offered by company officials in personal 
matters. It is for their own protec- 
tion. A leading bond house in New 
York has notation on its billheads, 
prominently displayed, that it will not 
accept bank checks for bonds sold to 
officials personally. And they are tak- 
ing the proper stand. 

It may be a bona fide transaction in 
the majority of cases. The cash may 
be paid for the check or the officer 
properly charged with the amount; but 
this the creditor cannot know, and need 
not assume the risk involved in accept- 
ing such an instrument. 
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Compounding a Felony 


HERE the cashier:of a bank dis- 

covers that he holds a note with 
forged endorsements, and by threat of 
prosecution obtains a guarantee of the 
same, he does not help his case; he 
makes it worse. In a current case 
(Catskill National Bank vs. Lasher) the 
cashier made such a discovery, swore out 
a warrant for the arrest of the forger, 
and with the constable proceeded to the 
residence of the latter “in shape to do 
business,” and under threat of the law 
obtained the signatures of those whose 
names had been forged to a guarantee 
of payment, and therefore discontinued 
legal proceedings. In thus agreeing not 
to prosecute for the felony, the cashier 
committed a crime—innocently enough, 
but a breach of the law nevertheless. 
The guaranty was void, the considera- 
tion being a contract to compound a 
felony; and the endorsements being 
forged could not bind. 


& 


Notice of Protest 


I‘ the protesting of negotiable instru- 

ments it is obviously important that 
the notice of protest be sent to the par- 
ties liable thereon without delay and 
to their proper address, so there will 
be no delay. And a notice properly ad- 
dressed and deposited in the mails will 
be deemed to have been delivered unless 
facts are shown to the contrary. The 
mail service is wonderfully efficient, and 
miscarriage is not the rule, but the ex- 
ception. Where the instrument contains 
an address, it is presumed that the party 
intended notice to be sent in accordance 
therewith; and notice sent to such ad- 
dress fully protects the holder. 

But if error is made in the number 
of the house, it cannot be claimed that 
it was “duly mailed,” particularly in a 
large city, where congestion exists and a 
few numbers distant is equivalent to a 
few blocks. 

In a recent case the notice was sent 
to “Bertha Bretbard, 162 Rivington St., 
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New York,” instead of “Bertha Breit- 
bart, 169 Rivington St.,” and it was 
held not to be “duly addressed,” accord- 
ing to law. (See Century Bank vs. 
Breitbart, in this issue.) 


& 
Libeling a Bank 


New York. 


False. Statements Tending to Injure a 
Bank. 


NewYork Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, Third Department, 
January 6, 1915. 


FIRST NAT. BANK, WAVERLY, US. WINTERS. 


False articles in.a newspaper, charging 
that a bank, as mortgagee of a hotel, was 
instrumental in causing the sale of intox- 
icants to be carried on therein, in violation 
of law, and that the bank, which had not 
credited defendant with a deposit, after no- 
tifying him that his account had been over- 
drawn, admitted the mistake and gave credit 
for the deposit, are libelous, tending neces- 
sarily to injure the credit and business of 
the bank. 

& 


ACTION by the First National Bank 
of Waverly, N. Y., against Byram 


L. Winters. From a judgment for de- 
fendant, and an order denying new trial, 
plaintiff appeals. Reversed and re- 


manded. 
& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION: 


OHN M. KELLOGG, J.: The ver- 

dict is so clearly against the evi- 
dence that it is unnecessary to consider 
the exceptions taken upon the trial. The 
publications apparently were written by 
a lawyer, who had in mind the law of 
libel and was seeking to approach as 
nearly the dividing line between criti- 
cism and libel as he could without be- 
coming liable to indictment or for dam- 
ages. The articles are long, and are in 
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various issues of his paper, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat them. No fair- 
minded man can read them without 
knowing just the meaning the writer 
intended to convey, and without appre- 
ciating the sense in which the ordinary 
reader would understand them. 

The plaintiff is carrying on a banking 
business in the village of Waverly. There 
is also another bank there. The de- 
fendant is a lawyer, and the editor of a 
paper in the village. The plaintiff had 
a mortgage upon the Tioga Hotel, in the 
village, for $6,000; the hotel being in- 
sured for about $12,000. Some of the 
policies were for the benefit of the mort- 
gagee. The mortgage covered other real 
estate, worth from $3,000 to $4,000. 

The first article, in substance, charged 
that traffic in liquor was being carried 
on in the hotel under a license issued to 
a man who had been dead two years, 
and that the place had been kept open 
in order to protect the mortgage, and 
that it was done against the wishes of 
the owner, who did not want a license in 
this place, and did not want it continued 
in the manner in which it is being run. 
The only fair and reasonable intent and 
meaning of the article is a charge that 
the plaintiff was causing this business to 
be carried on in violation of law. 

The next article related to the burn- 
ing of the hotel, which took place after 
the publication of the first article. If 
it meant anything, and was not the ut- 
terance of a man who did not know 
what he was talking about, it intended 
to charge, and could only be understood 
as charging, that the plaintiff had 
burned the hotel, or caused it to be 
burned, in order to get the insurance 
money. 

Another article, if understood by the 
man who wrote it, and as it must have 
been understood by those who read it, 
charged the bank with stealing from the 
defendant $100. It was accompanied 
by a statement that he had deposited 
$100 with the bank to the credit of 
his paper, the Waverly Free Press- 
Record, which had not been credited 
upon the bank book, and that after- 
wards the bank reported that his ac- 
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count was overdrawn. He claimed 
otherwise, and the bank wrote him that 
they were not infallible, and had made a 
mistake, and that thereafter he changed 
the Free Press account to the other 
bank. No such transaction ever took 
place. He did have an account in the 
bank in the name of the Waverly Free 
Press-Record. There was also an ac- 
count in the bank in the name of the 
Waverly Fire Department. Two checks 
had been drawn by the Waverly Fire 
Department, which by the mistake of 
some clerk in the bank had been 
charged upon the ledger against the 
Free Press account. This error re- 
sulted in an apparent overdraft of. the 
Free Press account of $81.30. The 
circumstance was discovered promptly, 
and explained apparently to the defend- 
ant’s satisfaction in October, 1907, as 
he continued the account in the bank; 
the last deposit being September 21, 
1908. He evidently grasped this little 


circumstance to base upon it a false pub- 
lication, intending to be understood, and 
being understood, as charging the bank 


with the crime of larceny. 

The facts relating to the fourth 
charge were sworn to by the witness, 
Nicholson, who overheard a conversa- 
tion between one Mickelham and de- 
fendant to the effect that the defendant 
said he was going to start a new bank, 
and had parties who would subscribe 
$75,000. Mickenham suggested that it 
would be better to consolidate the pres- 
ent banks, and make one strong bank, 
‘rather than to start more. Defendant 
said, with reference to the plaintiff: 
* * * “That they were thieves and 
robbers, and that they tried to steal 
$100 from him, and that he would land 
the gang before he got through with 
them.” 

On cross-examination the witness 
said that the defendant made some ex- 
planation with reference to the $100 
that the bank tried to steal from him. 
He really could not follow the conver- 
sation through, but understood that the 
bank had written a letter about an over- 
draft, and had written that it was their 
mistake. 
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The defendant was not sworn as a 
witness, and it did not appear that he 
believed any of the statements were 
true. This evidence from a witness is 
uncontradicted : 


“Defendant said, ‘I am going to bust 
the bank ;’ and I said, ‘What is your ob- 
ject in busting the bank?’ and he said, 
‘If I do, I will start one of my own.’” 

This last statement furnishes the only 
reasonable explanation why a lawyer 
and editor could make these utterances 
against the plaintiff. A bank must ex- 
ist and do business by virtue of the con- 
fidence which the public has in it. Its 
reputation for honesty and fair dealing 
and faithfulness is its greatest asset, so 
far as obtaining business is concerned. 
If a bank is a known violator of the 
criminal law, a thief, it has no right to 
exist. The defendant's utterances nec- 
essarily tended to injure the credit and 
the business of the bank and to destroy 
its good reputation. They were made 
for that purpose. The plaintiff nec- 
essarily suffered damages, unless the 
defendant’s position in the community 
was such that his utterances could have 
no influence ; and we cannot assume that 
his deliberate statements would be dis- 
regarded by all. 

It is a reproach to the due adminis- 
tration of the law if a lawyer and edi- 
tor of a paper can with impunity make 
these false and malicious charges 
against a bank, for the purpose of de- 
stroying its business and with the hope 
of building up a business of his own. 
The falsity of the charge and the ex- 
press malice are proved beyond all ques- 
tion. That there was any possible ex- 
cuse for the utterances is not indicated 
by the evidence. The finding of the 
jury is so unusual, so contrary to all 
the evidence, that it cannot be allowed 
to stand. The case is not one where a 
verdict in favor of the defendant can 
stand upon the evidence; neither is it a 
case for nominal damages. The facts as 
proved entitled the plaintiff to recover 
very substantial damages. 

The judgment is therefore reversed, 
and a new trial granted, with costs to 
the appellant to abide the event. The 
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court disapproves of the finding that 
the defendant did not libel and slander 
the plaintiff, and that the plaintiff is 
not entitled to recover damages herefor. 


All concur. 
(151 N. Y. Supp. 332.) 


& 


Corporation Check For 
Private Debt 


Missouri. 


Misuse of Corporate Funds for Private 
Debts, Corporation Checks. 


St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri, 
Nov. 3, 1914. 


REYNOLDS VS. GERDELMAN. 


A check of a corporation, signed by an 
officer, given in payment of a personal debt, 
known to be such by the creditor, carries 
notice on its face of its irregularity, and 
the creditor in accepting the same takes the 
risk of being called upon to make restitu- 
tion. 


& 


CTION by Matt G. Reynolds as re- 

ceiver of the Continental Assurance 
Company of America against Ben Ger- 
delman. Judgment for plaintiff, and de- 
fendant appeals. Reversed without re- 
mand. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT: 


‘Tuls is an action for money had and 

received. The plaintiff is the re- 
ceiver of the Continental Assurance 
Company of America, a corporation, 
and sues to recover the sum of $52.85, 
being the proceeds of a-check issued by 
said corporation to the defendant. The 
cause was tried below by the court, 
without a jury, resulting in a judgment 
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for plaintiff, and is here upon the de- 
fendant’s appeal. 

The evidence discloses that the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company of America 
was incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Missouri to do an insurance 
business. It seems that a certificate 
of incorporation had been issued to the 
incorporators thereof, but that the latter 
never succeeded in obtaining subscrip- 
tions to all of its capital stock, and 
the company never received a license to 
transact business in the state as an in- 
surance company. At the time of the 
transaction here in question, to-wit, 
January 7, 1910, the defendant was 
conducting, in a small way, a business of 
repairing automobiles, and furnishing 
automobile supplies. In the course of 
his business he received and cashed 
the check in question, which was ex- 
ecuted in the name of the Assurance 
Company, by Harry B. Gardner, secre- 
tary. On behalf of plaintiff there was 
nothing whatsoever to show for what 
the check was issued. A notation upon 
a stub in the Assurance Company’s 
checkbook was to the effect that the 
check had been issued “for H. B. Gard- 
ner,” the latter being then secretary of 
the company. The defendant testified 
that he could not recall the transaction, 
which took place nearly three years 
before the trial below; that his busi- 
ness was very small at the time, and 
that he then kept no regular books, and 
had no record of the matter: that he 
did at the time in question almost ex- 
clusively a cash business, and made no 
inquiry as to who was purchasing from 
him in such transactions. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT: 


LLEN, J.: From the record before 

us we are unable to see how the 
judgment can be sustained. One 
theory upon which the action proceeded 
was that the defendant was liable as 
for having received and cashed a check 
of the corporation executed by an officer 
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thereof in payment of the latter’s pri- 
vate debt. There can be no doubt that 
where one receives the check of a cor- 
poration executed by one of its officers, 
in payment of a debt known to the 
creditor to be such officer’s private debt, 
the check carries notice upon its face of 
its “irregular and illegal character,” 
and if accepted by the creditor the lat- 
ter takes the risk of being called upon 
to restore the proceeds. See St. Louis 
Charcoal Co. vs. Lewis, 154 Mo. App. 
548. But this theory is not here tenable, 
for the reason that it does not appear 
that any private debt of the company’s 
secretary was paid by the check. In 
fact nothing appears as to what took 
place, beyond the evidence on behalf 
of defendant tending to show that it 
was a cash transaction. It may be in- 
ferred that the defendant sold supplies 
of some sort to, or did repairing for, 
some one who gave this check in pay- 
merit therefor; but it does not appear 
that there was anything to lead him to 
suppose that it was other than a com- 
pany transaction. Plaintiff, therefore, 
cannot be permitted to recover upon this 
theory. 

’ But plaintiff’s case proceeds also upon 
the theory that since the Continental 
Assurance Company had not complied 
with the insurance laws of this state 
so as to entitle it to a license to do 
business as an insurance company, and 
had not obtained such license, it could 
transact no business whatsoever, and 
that the defendant was bound to take 
notice of its limited powers. As to this, 
plaintiff relies upon provisions of sec- 
tion 6900, Rev. Stat. 1909, providing 
that, when a certificate of incorporation 
shall have been issued to the corpora- 
tors of such a company: 

“They shall be a body politic and cor- 
porate, and may proceed to organize in 
the manner set forth in their charter, 
and to open books for subscription to 
the capital stock of the company, and 
keep the same open until the whole 
amount specified in the charter is sub- 
scribed, but it shall not be lawful for 
such company to issue policies or tranc- 
act any business of any kind or nature 
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whatsoever, except as aforesaid, until 
they have fully complied with the re- 
quirements of this article.” 

And in this connection we are re- 
ferred to Ellerbe vs. Bank, 109 Mo. 
445, in which the Supreme Court had 
occasion to consider the effect of this 
provision of the statute in question. But 
we think that what is there said as to 
the limited powers of such a corpora- 
tion, prior to obtaining a license to do 
an insurance business, can have no. ap- 
plication to the facts of the case before 
us. 

The statute provides that after re- 
ceipt of the certificate of incorporation 
the corporators “may proceed to or- 
ganize in the manner set forth in their 
charter, and to open books for subscrip- 
tion to the capital stock,” ete. And 
though the statute forbids the company 
to issue policies to transact business 
“except as aforesaid,” it is clear that 
upon the receipt of such certificate it be- 
comes a corporate entity for the purpose 
of entering into contracts for the sale 
of its capital stock. See Van Noy vs. 
Insurance Co., 168 Mo. App. loc. cit. 
296. This much it may undoubtedly 
do. In the case before us there is no 
question as to the validity of any agree- 
ment claimed to have been made by the 
company, as in the Ellerbe Case, supra. 
The record discloses absolutely nothing 
regarding the transaction in question, 
beyond the bare naked fact that a check 
was issued in the company’s name and 
delivered to the defendant. Plaintiff 
contends that under the ruling in the 
Ellerbe Case, supra, the defendant was 
beund to take notice of the limited pow- 
ers of the corporation. But we fail to 
see how this can be here pertinent, in 
view of the fact that the record is bar- 
ren of any evidence to show that the 
corporation did in fact exceed its cor- 
porate powers. 

As said above, the corporation had au- 
thority to take subscriptions to its cap- 
ital stock; and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that incident to this it would 
be necessary that expense be incurred 
in procuring such subscriptions, and it 
may be that the item paid for by this 
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check was an item of expense of this 
nature. It is unnecessary for us to say 
what powers the corporation might ex- 
ercise in the premises, since for aught 
that here appears the promoters and 
incorporators thereof may have provid- 
ed a fund for just such purposes, which 
for convenience was deposited in bank 
in the company’s name and drawn upon 
to pay such expenses. We can only 
know what took place from what ap- 
pears in the record before us! and noth- 
ing whatsoever appears touching the 
matter beyond the fact that a check was 
issued in the company’s name. 

The theory pursued by plaintiff ap- 
pears to be that defendant was bound 
to take notice that this check was drawn 
upon funds, derived from the sale of the 
company’s stock, which could not law- 
fully be diverted to the payment of pre- 
liminary expenses. But surely defend- 


ant cannot be held to notice of some- 
thing which, from the record before us, 
is not shown to have occurred. There 
is absolutely no evidence that any such 
funds were drawn upon in issuing this 


check, or that any funds whatsoever 
were thereby misused. It is evident that 
the check was drawn upon some fund 
placed to the company’s credit in bank; 
but by whom placed there, and for what 
purpose, does not appear. Under the 
evidence adduced, it may be that the 
promoters of the company personally 
provided funds to cover expenses inci- 
dent to the procuring of subscriptions 
to the capital stock and which were 
disbursed by company checks. We can- 
not say otherwise when the record re- 
veals nothing on this score. And in 
such a case we think it quite clear that 
the company, or its receiver, could not 
recover from one who had accepted a 
check drawn upon such fund in payment 
vf some such item of expense. 

To sustain plaintiff’s contention would 
be to say that a check cannot lawfully 
be issued in the name of such a corpora- 
tion, at the aforesaid period of its exist- 
ence, though it be incident to the taking 
of subscriptions to its capital stock, and 
no matter from what source the funds 
upon which it is drawn are derived, and, 
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though the corporation may have re- 
ceived and retained the benefits of the 
transaction, that nevertheless it or its 
receiver may afterwards recover the 
amount of such check, upon the mere 
showing, alone, that the defendant re- 
ceived and cashed the same. We are 
not prepared to so hold. The Ellerbe 
Case, supra, appears to be no authority 
in support of such a remarkable, not 
to say pernicious, doctrine. 

Beyond this we express no opinion re- 
garding the operation and effect of the 
aforesaid statutory provisions, confining 
our decision to the facts of this record, 
and leaving that question to be dealt 
with when it is before us. 

And relative to plaintiff's right to re- 
cover in this proceeding, it may be well 
to observe that this is an action for 
money had and received, which, though 
maintainable at law, is of an equitable 
character, governed by principles of 
equity, and, in general, lies whenever 
one person has received money belong- 
ing to another which in justice and good 
conscience he should not be permitted 
to retain. See Stout v. Hardware Co., 
131 Mo. App. lee. cit. 529; Henderson 
v. Koenig, 192 Mo. 709. And as said 
by Goode, J., in Stut v. Hardware Co., 
supra: 


“A fact essential to the remedy is that 
the person who received the money is 
not entitled, in good conscience, to re- 
tain it.” 

In the case before us the evidence 
supports the inference that the defend- 
ant in good faith furnished supplies, 
or work and labor, or both, and re- 
ceived in payment therefor the com- 
pany’s check. Surely something must 
appear to show that the defendant is 
not now entitled, in equity and good 
conscience, to retain the proceeds 
thereof, in order to entitle plaintiff to 
recover in this action. 

Upon the whole, we see nothing in the 
record to authorize a recovery by 
plaintiff. The judgment should there- 
fore be reversed, without remanding the 
cause. It is so ordered. 

(170 S. W. Rep. 1153.) 
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Joint Makers 


ALABAMA, 
Parties, Fraud, Judgment, Evidence. 


Supreme Court of Alabama, November 
7, 1914. 


JACKSON V. GEORGIA FIRE INS. CO. 


In an action against joint makers of a 
note judgment may be rendered against one 
maker in favor of the others. 


& 


Action by the Georgia Fire Insurance 
Company against H. L. Jackson. From 
judgment for plaintiff, defendant ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 


@ 


E GRAFFENRIED, J.: 1. In an 

action against two or more per- 
sons as joint makers of a promissory 
note, which is, under our statutes, a 
joint and several obligation, judgment 
on verdict may be rendered against one 
of the makers and in favor of the 
others. Burns & Co. v. Moore & Mc- 
Gee, 76 Ala. 339. 

2. The defendant (appellant here), 
Jackson, pleaded, in substance, that his 
signature to the note had been procured 
by the fraud of its payee, Mason. The 
plaintiff, among other replications to 
the above plea of the defendant, filed 
the following: 

“The plaintiff pleads further and says 
that the note on which this suit is found- 
ed was before maturity, indorsed by the 
payee thereof to the Farmers & Mer- 
chants’ Bank to secure a bona fide loan 
of money then and there made by the 
said bank to the payee of said note; 
and, without notice to the said bank of 
any defense thereto, that the payee of 
said note at the time the loan was made 
and before the maturity of said note 
authorized the said bank to sell the note 
at public or private sale for the satis- 
faction and pavment of said loan, if 
said loan was not paid when due; that 
said loan was not paid when due, and 


after due notice to the payee of said 
note after default in the payment of 
said loan by the payee of the said note, 
this note was sold to the plaintiff and 
the proceeds of said sale were applied 
on said loan.” 


The note sued on was negotiable, and 
this replication brings the plaintiff di- 
rectly within the protection of sections 
5012, 5013, and 5014, of the Code of 
1907, which relate to the rights of the 
holders of commercial paper acquired 
by them in the due course of business. 
The trial court committed no error in 
overruling the demurrer to the above 
replication. 

The plaintiff filed, in addition to the 
replication above set out, another rep- 
lication showing that it was a holder, in 
due course, of said note, and that rep- 
lication, for the reasons above set out, 
was not subject to the defendant’s de- 
murrer. 

8. In this case there were three ma- 
kers of the note. One of the makers 
filed, among other pleas, a plea of non 
est factum. One of the makers filed 
no plea, and the appellant, the other 
maker, filed the plea to which we have 
above referred. The plea of non est 
factum cast the burden of proving the 
execution of the note by the defendant 
who filed the plea upon the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff offered no proof as to the 
execution of the note by the defendant 
who filed the plea of non est factum. 
In fact, he did not offer the note in evi- 
dence as to her. As there was, then, no 
evidence before the jury as to her lia- 
bility on the note, the court properly 
gave affirmative instructions in her be- 
half to the jury, and there was a ver- 
dict and judgment in her favor. 

4. The fact that the bank, to whom, 
in the due course of business, the payee 
of the note transferred the note, knew 
that the payee was in trouble, or had 
been in trouble, with an insurance com- 
pany about the misapplication of some 
of its funds received from insurance 
notes, was of no relevancy in this case. 
No insurance company is laying any 
claim to this note because of its mis- 
application. 
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The plaintiff bought this note from 
the bank and paid the bank for 
it. We presume that the appellant 
attempted to raise, by this hint in the 
testimony, the question as to whether if 
the payee was, at the time he procured 
the note, acting for the appellee, Geor- 
gia Fire Insurance Company, and if the 
note was given to the payee for the ben- 
efit of his undisclosed principal as a 
premium on a policy issued or to be is- 
sued to one of the makers of the note 
by said Georgia Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and if the note was procured by 
the fraud of the payee, then that, as 
the Georgia Fire Insurance Company 
was bound by the fraud of its said agent, 
the payee, the said Georgia Fire Insur- 
ance Company, being in fact, through 
its said agent, a party to the fraud, was 
not in a position to buy the said note 
from the bank and to thus acquire a 
good title to the note. 

The trouble with the appellant is that 
this hint in the testimony does not raise 
the question for him. If he had shown 
by legal testimony that his signature to 
the note was procured by the fraud of 
the payee, a different question would 
be presented. The burden was on the 
defendant (appellant here) to sustain, 
by legal evidence, the allegations of his 
plea. This he did not do. He did, in- 
deed, have evidence that he signed the 
note under certain representations, but 
he offered no legal evidence whatever as 
to their falsity. 

If Mrs. Parrish did not request Hale 
to procure the signature of the appel- 
lant to the note, he should have offered 
legal evidence of that fact. The appel- 
lant was not in a position to testify, 
from his knowledge, whether Hale had 
misrepresented the facts or not. Hale 
knew, and so did Mrs. Parrish, but ap- 
pellant did not know, and could not 
therefore so testify. Mrs. Parrish filed 
several pleas in the case; among others, 
that she had not requested that appel- 
lant should sign the note and that the 
addition of his signature to the note 
was without her knowledge or consent. 

These separate pleas of Mrs. Parrish 
were no evidence, on behalf of appel- 
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lant, who had his separate pleas in the 
case, and tended, in no way, to estab- 
lish any fact which the jury could con- 
sider on behalf of appellant. When 
a party to a cause files a plea, he must, 
if he expects to recover on that plea, 
offer the evidence which the law says 
is sufficient to meet the legal require- 
ments of the plea. The appellant had 
no right to expect, and the law did not 
require the plaintiff to offer any evi- 
dence in support of its replication to 
the plea until the appellant had offered 
some evidence in support of (the mate- 
rial allegations of his plea. When the 
appellant rested, under the pleadings 
and the evidence, this case should have 
there ended. The plaintiff was then, 
under all the evidence, entitled to the 
affirmative charge. We deem it unnec- 
essary to discuss, therefore, any of the 
objections which were interposed by 
the appellant to the rebuttal evidence 
of the plaintiff. Under all the evidence 
in this case the plaintiff was entitled to 
affirmative instructions in its behalf. 
Affirmed. 
(66 So. Rep. 588.) 


& 
Set Off 


New York 


Right of Indorser to Set Off Deposit 
Against His Liability as Indorser. 


New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, First Department, Decem- 
ber 4, 1914. 


CURTIS UV. DAVIDSON 


The indorser on an unpaid note, when 
sued alone, may set off his deposit against 
the amount of a note on which he is in- 
dorser without showing the insolvency of 
the makers. 

7 


A PPEAL from Special Term, New 
York County. 

Action by Rensselaer L. Curtis, as 

receiver of the Atlantic National Bank, 
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against Henry Davidson. From an 
order denying motion for judgment on 
the pleadings, plaintiff appeals. Af- 
firmed. 

& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Mclauck in, J.: Complaint al- 

leges that on April 16, 1913, the 
Atlantic National Bank was found to be 
insolvent, and plaintiff appointed re- 
ceiver of the same; that among its as- 
sets, at the time of such appointment, 
were 19 promissory notes, aggregating 
$2,600.61, which had been discounted 
by the bank, and upon which the de- 
fendant was indorser; that none of the 
notes matured prior to the insolvency; 
that at maturity they were not paid, 
were duly protested, and notice thereof 
given to the defendant. The answer 
does not deny the material allegations 
of the complaint, but alleges, by way of 
set-off, that at the time the bank became 
insolvent, and the plaintiff was appoint- 
ed receiver, the defendant had a de- 
posit therein amounting to $647.66, and 
he asks that the judgment demanded by 
plaintiff be reduced to that extent. Af- 
ter issue had been joined, the plaintiff 
moved, under section 547 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure, for judgment on 
the pleadings. The motion was denied, 
and he appeals. 

The appellant admits that, if the 
action were against the makers of the 
notes, they would be entitled to set off 
their deposit balances in reduction, pro 
tanto, of the claims asserted against 
them, but he claims the allowance of 
such set-off to an indorser, in the ab- 
sence of an allegation of the makers’ 
insolvency, would result in an unlawful 
preference in favor of the indorser; in 
other words, that an indorser should not 
be allowed to set off his deposit balance 
against his liability on a note, without 
alleging and proving the inability of the 
maker to pay. I have, however, been 
unable to find any authority which 
holds that, when the indorser alone is 
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sued, his right to set off a balance 
standing to his credit when the bank be- 
came insolvent is dependent upon his 
alleging and proving the insolvency of 
the maker, and I can see no good rea- 
son why such set-off should not be al- 
lowed. The receiver acquired the as- 
sets of the bank subject to all defenses 
and set-offs which might have been in- 
terposed in an action brought by it. 
Scott v. Armstrong, 146 U. S. 499, 13 
Sup. Ct. 148, 36 L. Ed. 1059. Had the 
bank brought this action, instead of the 
receiver, clearly the defendant would 
have had a right to offset against the 
plaintiff's claim whatever deposit bal- 
ance the bank held standing to his 
credit. Van Wagoner v. Paterson Co., 
23 N. J. Law, 283. 

Matter of Middle District Bank, 1 
Paige, 585, upon which the appellant 
chiefly relies, has not escaped my at- 
tention. That was not an action where 
an indorser sought to set off his bal- 
ance, but simply an application for in- 
structions, by the receiver of an insol- 
vent bank, to the chancellor. The 
instructions given cannot be said to 
have defined the rights of an indorser in 
an action by the receiver in which the 
indorser is made sole defendant. 

The bank of which plaintiff is re- 
ceiver was organized under the Na- 
tional Banking Act, and, in determining 
whether this would be a proper set-off 
under that act, the rule prevailing in 
the federal courts should be followed. 
Frank v. Mercantile National Bank, 
182 N. Y. 264, 74 N. E. 841, 108 Am. 
St. Rep. 805. The right of a depositor 
in an insolvent national bank to set off 
his deposit against the amount of a 
note upon which he was sued as in- 
dorser was settled in Yardley v. Clo- 
thier (C. C.) 49 Fed. 337. In that 
case Butler, J., said: 


“We do not consider it important that 
the defendant’s obligation is that of an 
indorser simply. His undertaking was 
complete, and his obligation absolute, 
when he placed his name on the note. 
Nothing remained for him to do. * * * 
The fact that he might be discharged 
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by act of the maker, or failure to pro- 
test and give notice, is unimportant. 
* * * Whatever character, however. 
may be ascribed to the defendant’s ob- 
ligation, the receiver took it, such as it 
was, subject to the right of set-off 
which the defendant then had.” 


This decision was subsequently af- 
firmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
(51 Fed. 506, 2 C. C. A. 349, 17 L. R. 
A. 462), and approved by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Scott v. 
Armstrong, supra. The same rule was 
applied in Re Shults (D. C.) 132 Fed. 
573. See, also, Arnold v. Niess, 1 
Walker (Pa.) 115. 

I think the motion for judgment on 
the pleadings was properly denied. The 
order appealed from, therefore, should 
be affirmed, with $10 costs and dis- 
bursements. All concur. 

(150 N. Y. Supp. 305.) 
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Forged Endorsement on 
Note 


New York. 


Guaranty - Consolidation - Liability of 
Bank of Acts for Cashier. 
Estoppel. 

Supreme Court, New York, Appellate 
Division, 3rd Department, Janu- 
ary 6, 1915. 


CATSKILL NAT. BANK VS. LASHER. 


Where the cashier of a bank, being the 
holder of a note on which the indorsements 
had been forged, induced the indorsers to 
guarantee their indorsementss on threat to 
prosecute the maker, the bank will be held 
to have assented to his acts. 


& 


CTION by the Catskill National 

Bank against Herbert W. Lasher 
and another. From a judgment for de- 
fendants (84 Misc. Rep. 523, 147 N. 
Y. Supp. 641) plaintiff appeals. Af- 
firmed. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 


MITH, P. J.: Prior to August 24, 
1909, one W. Platt Fisher present- 
ed to the plaintiff bank two promissory 
notes, purporting to be endorsed by 
Herbert W. Lasher and Nelson P. Lash- 
er, who are defendants in this ac- 
tion. One of these notes was for $100 
and interest, dated May 25, 1909, pay- 
able in four months. The other note 
was dated August 9, 1909, payable in 
four months, with interest, and for the 
sum of $150. The plaintiff discounted 
the said notes, paying the proceeds 
thereof to W. Platt Fisher. 

Upon the 24th of August, 1909, the 
plaintiff's cashier, P. Gardner Coffin, 
became suspicious of the genuineness of 
the signature of Nelson P. Lasher upon 
these notes. Nelson P. Lasher was the 
father of Herbert W. Lasher and the 
father-in-law of W. Platt Fisher. Upon 
that day Coffin went to Nelson P. 
Lasher and Herbert W. Lasher, and 
learned ‘that their signatures upon the 
said notes were forgeries. Coffin there- 
upon told them that he would be out to 
see them that evening “in shape to do 
business.” Thereafter and upon the 
same day he swore to an information 
for the arrest of W. Platt Fisher. A 
warrant was procured and placed in the 
hands of a constable. That night he 
went to the residence of the defendants, 
taking the constable with him, who, 
however, left the conveyance just be- 
fore they arrived at the defendants’ 
residence. The defendants, however, 
knew that he was there. Coffin there- 
upon wrote upon the back of the notes 
the following memorandum: 

“We severally and jointly guarantee 
the endorsements on the within note 
to be correct, and jointly and severally 
guarantee the payment of the same 
when due.” 

This he procured to be signed by the 
defendants, and thereupon returned to 
Catskill, taking the constable with him, 
not having served the warrant. There 
is evidence to the effect that when Coffin 
procured the warrant he stated that he 
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probably would not need it, as the mat- 
ter probably would be settled. There is 
further evidence that after he returned 
from Catskill, and upon the next day, 
he returned the warrant to the justice 
of the peace who issued the same, say- 
ing that the matter had been settled, 
and the warrant and information were 
thereupon destroyed. When the notes 
became due they were duly protested, 
and this action is brought to recover 
thereupon. 

At the close of the evidence. both 
parties moved for a directed verdict. 
This submitted to the court the ques- 
tions both of law and of fact, and there- 
after an order was entered dismissing 
plaintiff's complaint. No decision, how- 
ever, except the said order, was ever 
made by the judge, and no findings of 
fact and law were ever signed by him. 
By strict practice this case should be 
sent back to the Special Term judge for 
findings of fact and law, upon which 
this judgment can stand. But with 
the power given to us under section 
1317 of the Code of Civil Procedure, in- 
asmuch as the conclusions to be drawn 
from the evidence are clear, and a jury 
has in fact been waived, this court may 
find the necessary facts either to sus- 
tain or to reverse the judgments en- 
tered. 

The learned trial court dismissed the 
complaint upon the ground that there 
was no consideration for the defendants’ 
promise. This we think was error. If 
these signatures were in fact forged, 
as it is assumed throughout the case, the 
bank at the time of the discovery had 
at once the right to disregard the notes 
and to sue W. Platt Fisher for moneys 
had and received. After taking from 
these sureties their guaranty of the gen- 
uineness of the endorsement and their 
guaranty of the payment of the notes 
when due, this right was suspended, and 
the bank had no authority to demand 
payment thereof from the principal until 
the due date of the notes. This exten- 
sion of time was in law a sufficient con- 
sideration for the defendants’ promise. 

It seems to be clear, however, upon 
he facts of the case, that this con- 
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tract was made for the purpose of com- 
pounding a felony. It is clear that 
Coffin understood that these signatures 
were forged. He had gone so far as to 
swear to an information, upon which a 
warrant was issued against Fisher for 
the forging of the signatures. It is 
nowhere claimed that they were genu- 
ine, and is assumed throughout the case 
that they were wrongfully put upon the 
note by Fisher. The defendants were 
warned that Coffin would come to their 
house that night “prepared to do busi- 
ness.” He came there with a constable, 
armed with a warrant for Fisher’s ar- 
rest. This guaranty was signed by the 
defendants, relatives of Fisher, for the 
purpose of saving the son-in-law and 
brother-in-law from arrest. That such 
was their purpose is clearly evidenced 
by the facts in the case, and was known 
to Coffin at the time that he took their 
guaranty. Knowing that it was so un- 
derstood and intended by the defend- 
ants, the bank, as represented by Coffin, 
will be deemed to have assented thereto. 
So that, if the contract had been lawful, 
Coffin would have been bound to refrain 
from prosecution of Fisher for his 
crime. The agreement not to prosecute 
for a felony constitutes a crime, within 
section 570 of the Penal Law, and it is 
unnecessary to cite authorities to the 
effect that a contract made in violation 
of positive law gives no right of action 
for its enforcement. 

The burden of the plaintiff’s conten- 
tion rests upon the claim that the de- 
fendants are estopped from denying the 
validity of their endorsements upon 
these original notes, and the action is 
brought upon those original notes. 
Plaintiff rests largely upon the case of 
Rothschild vs. Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co., 204 N. Y. 458, 97 N. E. 879, 41 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 740. 

I am unable to find, however, in this 
transaction any elements of an equitable 
estoppel. There was no representation 
that these indorsements were originally 
genuine, and, if there were, there was 
no reliance upon any such representa- 
tion by Coffin who knew the fact that 
they were not genuine. The plaintiff 
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has been in no way misled to its preju- 
dice, and failure to prosecute and de- 
mand payment is based solely on its re- 
liance upon this new guaranty contract, 
invalid because tainted with 
crime. In the case cited, upon which 
reliance is placed, the plaintiff, who 
sought to have canceled a mortgage, 
made payments upon a mortgage upon 
which her signature had been forged, 
but of which fact the defendants had no 
knowledge, so that the defendants took 
no steps for the collection of said mort- 
gage, relying upon the validity of the 
instrument, which was thus asserted by 
the plaintiff in making payment there- 
upon. In that case the defendant was 
misled, and it was held so far to his 
prejudice as to create an equitable es- 
toppel as against the plaintiff. As 
stated before, however, this element is 
wholly lacking in the case at bar. 

The judgment should therefore be 
affirmed, and this court should find as 
a fact that the memorandum of guar- 
anty, which is the only evidence of de- 
fendants’ liability, was made in consid- 
eration of the implied promise by Mr. 
Coffin, acting for the bank, not to prose- 
cute W. Platt Fisher for the crime of 
forgery. All concur, except KEL- 
LOGG, J., who dissents. 

(151 N. Y. Supp. 192.) 
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Stockholder’s Liability 
New York. 


New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, First Department, De- 
cember 31, 1914. 


VAN TUYL, SUPT. OF BANKS, V. LEWIS, 
ET AL. 


In a suit by the superintendent of banks 
to enforce the liability of stockholders of 
in insolvent trust company under Banking 
Law, § 196, a stockholder, who was also a 
creditor of the company, was not entitled to 
‘set the pro rata amount that would event- 
ually be paid to him as a creditor, as this 
would destroy the whole scheme contem- 


plated by the statute for the enforcement 
of the liability of stockholders and the dis- 
tribution of the amount realized from time 
to time among those entitled thereto, and 
statute does not contemplate a determina- 
tion of matters of this character, dependent 
upon the number of claims established, the 
value of the assets realized, and the ex- 
penses of the liquidation, in an action to en- 
force the stockholders’ liability. (From N. 
Y. Supplement.) 


& 


CTION by George C. Van Tuyl, 
Jr., as Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York, against Liston 
L. Lewis and others. From an order 
overruling a demurrer to a defense and 
counterclaim in the answer of the de- 
fendant named, plaintiff appeals. Re- 
versed, and demurrer sustained. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT: 


Mclacce in, J.: The plaintiff, 

as superintendent of banks of the 
State of New York, brought this action, 
pursuant to section 19 of the Banking 
law, against all of the stockholders of 
the Carnegie Trust Company to enforce 
their individual liability under section 


196 of the same law. The respondent 
was the owner of 347 shares, par value 
$34,700, of the capital stock of the in- 
solvent trust company. In his answer 
he pleaded as a “defense and counter- 
claim” the indebtedness of the trust 
company to him in the sum of $35,593.- 
24 for legal services rendered to it by a 
firm of which he was a member; its 
claims for that amount having been as- 
signed to him. He demanded judg- 
ment that the complaint be dismissed, 
and that he recover the full amount of 
his counterclaim. The plaintiff de- 
murred to the defense and counterclaim 
on the grounds (a) that it was insuffi- 
cient in law upon the face thereof; (b) 
that it was not of the character speci- 
fied in section 501 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure; and (c) that it did not state 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of 
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action. The demurrer was overruled, 
and it is from that order that this ap- 
peal is taken. 

It is to be noted that the alleged claim 
of the defendant against the trust com- 
pany is not pleaded as an equitable 
set-off. No liability is admitted, and 
the prayer for judgment is that the 
complaint be dismissed, and a recovery 
had for the full amount claimed. It is 
good neither as a defense nor counter- 
claim. If the defendant has a cause of 
action, it is against the trust company, 
and not the plaintiff. He is merely a 
custodian and liquidator of the trust 
company, and an action cannot be main- 
tained against him upon a claim exist- 
ing against the trust company which he 
is liquidating. Lafayette Trust Co. v. 
Higginbotham, 136 App. Div. 747; 
Richardson v. Cheney, 146 App. Div. 
686, affirmed Richardson vy. Van Tuyl, 
208 N. Y. 541. 

Nor could the trust company enforce 
the individual liability of its stockhold- 
ers. The right to enforce such liability 
is given by section 19 of the Banking 
Law to the superintendent of banks, 
and is exercised by him, not on behalf 
of the bank, but on behalf of its cred- 
itors. Hirshfeld v. Fitzgerald, 157 N. 
Y. 166; Farnsworth v. Wood, 91 N. Y. 
308; Van Tuyl v. Scharmann, 208 N. 
Y. 53. In Lantry v. Wallace, 97 Fed. 
865, affirmed 182 U. S. 536; it was held 
that a demand against an insolvent bank 
could not be interposed as a counter- 
claim in a suit where the receiver sued 
merely as the representative of credi- 
tors for the enforcement of a stock lia- 
bilitv, which was created by the statute 
solely for their benefit. 

The learned judge at Special Term 
seems to have regarded the facts plead- 
ed as an equitable set-off, and, treating 
it as such, was of the opinion that it did 
state a cause of action for that purpose, 
since the defendant should be allowed 
to offset the pro rata amount of the fund 
that would eventually be paid to him as 
a creditor. Assuming that the defense 
and counterclaim can be so treated, I do 
not think, upon the facts stated, ‘they 
constitute any defense to the action. 
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When stockholders are, by statute, made 
“equally and ratably” responsible for 
the debts of a corporation, as they are 
under section 196 of the Banking Law, 
those stockholders who are also credi- 
tors cannot set off, against their liabil- 
ity as stockholders, claims which they 
have against the corporation. Matter 
of Empire City Bank, 18 N. Y. 199; 
Barnes vy. Arnold, 45 App. Div. 314, 
affirmed 169 N. Y. 611; Cook on Cor- 
porations, Sec. 225; Taylor on Corpora- 
tions, Sec. 732. 

To permit them to do so would be to 
destroy the whole scheme contemplated 
by the statute investing the superintend- 
ent of banks with the power of enforc- 
ing the liability of stockholders and dis- 
tributing, from time to time, among 
those entitled thereto, the amount real- 
ized. The assets are to be marshaled, 
the debts ascertained, and a pro rata 
division made among the creditors. The 
amount thus divided is to be paid from 
time to time as the court may direct. 

I do not see how it would be possible 
in this action, except as the end of the 
litigation, to determine just what 
amount, if any, would ultimately be paid 
to the plaintiff, assuming that he estab- 
lished his claim. The amount to be 
paid must, of course, depend upon the 
number of claims established, the value 
of the assets realized, and the expenses 
of the liquidation. This can only be de- 
termined when the affairs of the trust 
company have been wound up and a 
final distribution ready to be made. The 
statute does not, I think, contemplate 
that in an action to enforce a stockhold- 
er’s liability these facts should be deter- 
mined. 

Nor do I think the case of Mosler 
Safe Co. v. Guardian Trust Co., 208 N. 
Y. 524, holds to the contrary. There an 
action was brought to enforce the lia- 
bility of a stockholder which arose un- 
der section 303 of the Banking Law. 
which is quite different from the one 
here under consideration. 

For these reasons, I think the order 
overruling the demurrer should be re- 
$10 costs and disburse- 
ments, and the demurrer sustained, with 


versed, with 
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$10 costs, with leave to the defendant 
to serve an amended answer, on pay- 
ment of such costs. All concur. 

(150 N. Y. Supp. 786.) 
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Notice of Dishonor 
New York. 


Liability of Endorser. Notice of Pro- 
test Duly Addressed. 
City Court New York, February 4, 
1915. 


CENTURY BANK OF NEW YORK VS, 


BREITBAR}‘. 


When a notice of protest is duly ad- 
dressed and deposited in the post office, the 
sender is deemed to have given due notice, 
notwithstanding any miscarriage in the 
mails, and the holder of the note is put upon 
his common-law proof that notice was duly 
addressed. Notice to be “duly addressed” 
must be sent to the address given on the 
note where such address is given. 


& 


Century Bank of 


ACTION by the 
the City of New York against 
Maylich Breitbart and Berta Breitbart 


on a note. Judgment entered against 
Maylich Breitbart by default, and di- 
rected in favor of the defendant Berta 
Breitbart. 


a 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 


ANSOM, J.: The question submit- 

ted for my determination without 
a jury, was, in substance, whether the 
plaintiff bank has sufficiently shown that 
notice of protest was given to the de- 
fendant Berta Breitbart, endorser on a 
promissory note made and delivered by 
her husband, or whether she was dis- 
charged from liability as such endorser 
by reason of the bank’s failure to give 


her such notice. Neg. Instr. L. section 
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160. In addition to an answer which 
put the allegation of notice in issue, the 
defendant Berta Breitbart served and 
filed an affidavit (Code Civ. Proc. Sec. 
923) denying that she had ever received 
any notice of the dishonoring of the 
note, and she reiterated this denial upon 
the witness stand (Union Bank of 
Brooklyn vs. Deshel, 123 N. Y. Supp. 
585). The plaintiff bank claims that 
it seasonably mailed such notice to the 
indorser as well as to the maker, and 
used all diligence in notifying both. 
Under such circumstances, it contends 
that the endorser’s actual nonreceipt of 
the notice, if found to be the fact, would 
be immaterial, in view of the provisions 
of section 176 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law. State Bank vs. Soloman, 
84 N. Y. Supp. 976; Feigenspan vs. Mc- 
Donnell, 201 Mass. 341, 87 N. E. 624. 

Reference to the provisions of that 
section discloses, however, that its salu- 
tary declaration that “the sender is 
deemed to have given due notice, not- 
withstanding any miscarriage in the 
mails,” is explicitly limited in applica- 
tion to those cases “where notice of dis- 
honor is duly addressed and deposited in 
the post office.” Has the bank proved 
the mailing of a notice “duly addressed” 
to Berta Breitbart? The notary’s cer- 
tificate avers such a mailing, but the affi- 
davit of nonreceipt (Code Civ. Proc. 
Sec. 923) destroys even the prima facie 
force of that certificate and puts the 
plaintiff to its common-law proof (Du- 
pont de Nemour vs. Rooney, 63 Misc. 
Rep. 344, 117 N. Y. Supp. 220) of the 
seasonable mailing of a notice “duly 
addressed.” 

The defendant endorser, in placing 
her signature upon the note in suit, 
“added an address,” No. 169 Rivington 
street. and section 179 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law requires that, where an 
address is stated on the instrument it- 
self, ‘‘notice of dishonor must be sent to 
that address.” Certainly a notice of 
dishonor otherwise addressed and not 
actually received cannot be said to have 
been “duly addressed,” so as to secure 
for the bank the benefit of the conclus- 
ive presumptions created by section 176. 
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In the case at bar, the notary testi- 
fied, and his sworn certificate of protest 
averred, that he had made out and 
mailed notices of protest to both May- 
lich and Berta “Breitbart” addressed to 
each of them at No. 169 Rivington St. 
It developed, however, from the pro- 
duction of the same upon the trial, that 
the purported notice to the maker, as 
to which the notary made oath so con- 
fidently, was in fact addressed to “Bret- 
bard” rather than “Breitbart,” was 
plainly addressed to “162 Rivington 
St.,” rather than the address given on 
the note, and was not delivered to the 
addressee in the regular course of the 
mails at all, but was later handed to 
him, in an opened condition, by an un- 
identified boy of the neighborhood. Ber- 
ta Breitbart testified that she never re- 
ceived any notice of protest, and had 
no knowledge of the receipt of any by 
her husband. In view of the notary’s 
indubitable mistake in both his certifi- 
cate and his testimony, as well as in 
both the address and the name on the 
notice to Maylich Breitbart, it seems 
not at all improbable that the same or 
other or greater mistake was made as 
to Berta Breitbart. No. 169 Rivington 
street was the residence of the latter 
and her husband, and was the husband’s 
place of business. Without setting 
forth here the facts at greater length, 
I am obliged to conclude that the bank 
has not established that its attempted 
notice to Mrs. Breitbart was “duly ad- 
dressed,” in compliance with the law. 
It certainly has not convinced me that 
Mrs. Breitbart’s denial is perjured or 
her nonreceipt of the notice improbable. 
Inability to show that the notice was 
sent to the endorser at the correct ad- 
dress relieves her from liability. Cum- 
ing vs. Roderick, 28 App. Div. 253, 50 
N. Y. Supp. 1053; Dupont de Nemour 
vs. Rooney, 63 Mise. Rep. 344, 117 N. 
Y. Supp. 220: Montgomery Co. Bank 
vs. Marsh, 7 N. Y. 481; Ebling Brew- 
ing Co. vs. Reinheimer, 32 Mise. Rep. 
594, N. Y. Supp. 458; Siegel vs. Dubin- 
sky, 56 Mise. Rep. 681, 107 N. Y. Supp. 
678; Bartlett vs. Robinson, 39 N. Y. 
187; Howard vs. Van Gieson, 61 N. Y. 
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Supp. 349, 46 App. Div. 77; Univer- 
sity Press vs. Williams, 48 App. Div. 
189, 62 N. Y. Supp. 986. 

In determining this question, I have 
endeavored to make a careful examina- 
tion of reported decisions in many of the 
forty-eight states and territories which 
have adopted the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, but I find no indication in 
other commonwealths of views at vari- 
ance with those deducible from decided 
cases in this state. I have made this 
scrutiny of decisions under the parallel 
sections of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law in other states, because of the 
great public importance that this 
statute “shall be so interpreted and con- 
strued as to effectuate its general pur- 
pose to make uniform the laws of those 
states which enact it.’’ Not only is this 
rule of interpretation of the so-called 
“uniform statutes” one which should 
be followed is all good faith by the 
courts whenever questions of the inter- 
pretation of such a statute are pre- 
sented, but counsel in such cases should 
feel it as important and necessary to 
bring to judicial attention the corre- 
sponding decisions of sister states as 
those of the courts of this jurisdiction. 
Except where courts of this state have 
passed upon the same question, decisions 
of the courts of other states, interprer- 
ing identical provisions of “uniform 
statutes,” should be accepted by our 
trial courts with the same authority as 
though rendered by our own tribunals. 
Unless both courts and counsel act with 
this mutual appreciation of the peculiar 
status of these “uniform statutes” and 
the salutary purposes sought in their 
enactment, it wil! hardly be possible to 
avoid that peril of conflicting adjudica- 
tions by the courts of different states, 
based upon identical provisions of these 
uniform laws—a peril “that has the 
potency to reduce to wreckage the ef- 
forts of both (uniform law) commis- 
sioners and state Legislatures towards 
uniformity.” 

Judgment may be entered for the de- 
fendant Berta Breitbart. Submit find- 
ings on one day’s notice. 

(151 N. Y. Supp. 588.) 
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Advertising a Bank and a 
Building 


A Well Planned Scheme of Pub- 
licity to Exploit a Building and 
Secure Bank Depositors 


By Arruve Warren INGALLS 


N advertising a building the obvious 

I and restricted purpose is simply to 
fill it with tenants. Such campaigns 

are not very frequent, although we have 
recent example in the advertising of the 
new Equitable Building in New York 
City, and the former general publicity 
campaign for the Fifth Avenue struc- 
ture. 

It is a common matter nowadays to 
see extensive efforts put into the erec- 
tion of a tremendous block only to find 
desultory work on its completion de- 
voted to securing occupants. 

Recently, in Lynn, Massachusetts, a 
city of about 100,000 inhabitants, and 
one of the centres for the General Elec- 
tric Company as well as a leading shoe 
city, the largest bank in the county 
erected a new banking and office build- 
ing. At once there was a demand for 
tenants as well as new depositors for 
the bank. 

The structure was a fine appearing 
one, a veritable ornament and a monu- 
ment to the city. The public were easily 
led to become interested in it, looming 
as it did before their eyes, each day. 
Hence a scheme of newspaper advertis- 
ing was inaugurated which would use 
this interest as a basis for publicity. 

The desire which every bank has for 
more depositors was even less import- 
ant, for once, than the call for tenants 
for a modern building with its tremen- 
dous overhead running expenses. Also 


the situation was most complex, because 
in few cities is banking competition 
keener than in Lynn, made the more 
acute by its proximity to Boston; fur- 
thermore, on the two opposite corners of 
the street, two other office buildings 
were being rapidly completed, which 
would bring immediate competition to 
the doors of the Security Trust Com- 
pany. 

On considering a plan of operations, 
it was deemed advisable to concentrate 
all advertising at first on the building 
itself, to explain its special features, the 
modern construction, splendid equip- 
ment, safety and fire-proof qualities; 
and thus, by laying stress on the excel- 
lence of the building, secure tenants and 
draw the inference, as well, that the 
bank was the leader in its class, as truly 
superior as the building itself evidently 
was. 

Such advertising had to be forcible, 
individual and methodical. The cus- 
tomary dignity of bank advertising had 
to be modified in favor of a more strik- 
ing form of expression. 

For an advertising medium the news- 
papers were selected, with a space of 
six inches, three columns, in all the lo- 
cal daily papers, three in number. The 
front pages were used every other night. 
Every night the story might grow tire- 
some and less space would injure the 
strength of the set up. The idea, as 
planned, was most distinctive and ef- 
fective. 

First, advertising copy emphasized 
the facilities, comforts and conveniences 
of this modern building. And it was 
necessary, too, without direct allusion, 
to lay stress on the points of superiority 
of the Security Building over all others, 
especially the neighboring competitors. 
In no way was it a “knocking” cam- 
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The Security Trust Company 
A Bank of “Service First” 


The of “Service First” will be the guiding rule of the new Security 
Trust Company. 


“Safety First’’ which dominated the construction of the building is natur 
ally followed by “Service First” in the bank itself. 


Service for every depositor, whether his bank balance be « few dollars or 
many thousands. 


Service that will be rapid, complete and efficient, with no delays or crowded 
lines at paying or receiving tellers’ windows. 


Service that will be as perfect as in the leading banks of the world. 
And every depositor will share tn these benefits of our new banking offices. 


Every young man, opening his first account, as well as our oldest depositor, 
will welcome this new Security service, possible only in a modern bank, 
the largest and finest in Essex County. 


Your bank, if not now, eventually, 


SECLILTS TRUST COLPANY 


LYNN. MASSACHUSETTS. 





My Bank, the New Security 
Trust Company 


«My check account and my savings account, for conven- 
ience and safety, have been opened in the new Security 
Trust Company 

“The + “Bank ‘of the hour’ in Lyn 

«It isn't the smallest account, nor yet = largest, but if 
it were, it would receive no greater service, be held in greater 
safety, nor be placed more’ ly for my i 
needs. 

“Here my funds are absolutely secure, my checking ac- 
count gives me a receipt of all expenditures, my savings 
account allows me to lay away funds for a ‘rainy da nd my 
financial dealings are guided by the advice of friendly, effi- 
cient officers of the ban 

**Moreover, | am banking with an institution which is 
the finest of its kind in Essex county, a monument to the 
city, the object of admiration of every visitor and every citi- 
zen 

“In life-yes, even after death -holding my money in 
trust for my family—it is my most faithful friend, my most 
powerful ally. 

“For me now, for my friends, eventually, it is the bank to 
bank in. The Security Trust Company. 


SECL RUTY TRUST a OTPANY 


LYNN. MASSACHUSETTS 











“Greatness Is Nothing, 
Unless It Be Lasting.” 


It was not for a year, a decade or a generation that the 
Security Trust Building was built. 

Every element of construction was based on the principle 
of lasting service to owners and tenants. 

It was built on the secre that * “Nothing is done while 
yet anything remains to be don: 

Hence every detail that wait make = building fire- 
Pp every that uld give greater 
comforts and better service must, of a ttn be found in 
this finest office building in Essex county. 

A monument to the city; it is naturally the home sought 
by Lynn business men-for their offices. 

And best of all, these offices are offered at a Moderate. 
Rental. 





Security Trust Company, 
Lynn, Mass. 











SPECIMENS FROM A SERIES USED BY 
paign, however. Insinuation proved 
more effective than accusation. The 
idea was to emphasize so strongly what 
the Security had that you felt certain 
the other fellow must lack it! 

From copy that dwelt on swift ele- 
vators, efficient janitor service, fresh, 
clean, well-lighted offices, to straight 
bank copy may seem a far cry. But it 
was different in practice than in theory. 

In renting offices the appeal was nec- 
essarily made to but a few hundred peo- 
ple who were possible tenants. But the 
audience of possible banking customers 
reached into the thousands. It would 
have been expensive work advertising 
to the one, if it were impossible at the 
time to reach the other. 

Copy along these lines, therefore, 
skipped lightly from the fire-proof 
building with its “Safety First’ to the 


same 


THE SECURITY 


TRUST CO., LYNN, MASS. 
“Service First” of the bank itself. This 
tickled the sensibilities of the man who 
wanted the best. He saw with his own 
eyes that he was getting it in the build- 
ing itself and he could draw the natural 
conclusion that he would also get sim- 
ilar service in a banking way. 

The excellence of the banking build- 
ing was couched in the following terms: 


AN OFFICE BUILDING 
OF SURVIVAL VALUE. 


The new Security Trust Building 
to rank as the finest in Essex County 
and be comparable only with the best 
in the country, must have merits that 
will last and  endure—‘“survival 
value” qualities. 

Not simply talking features, 
merits that will exist for all time. 


but 
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Here, then, there is no place for 
wood or plaster construction, thin 
partitions, tarred roof, or hollow 
floors. 

Every element of construction is 
built on a standard of survival value 
for lasting safety and constant ser- 
vice. 

Fire, water, wear, tear, sun or 
storm will waste their strength on the 
powerful, massive Security Trust 
Building. 

Fifty years or a hundred are like 

weeks in the life of such a_ building. 


And finally, to quote: 


“If a man can write a_ better 
book, preach a better sermon or 
make a better mousetrap than his 
neighbor the world will 
make a beaten path to his door.” 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


Lynn, Mass. 


The change over to bank copy came 
with the introduction and follow up of 
“Service First’ copy, as shown in the 
accompanying cut, which also well typi- 
fies the style of set up used in the reg- 
ular advertisements. 

Happily, too, the public caught the 
idea. A new feeling of interest was 
aroused in the bank. They were shown 
the connection between a splendid insti- 
tution and its unusual home. They rec- 
ognized in the strength of this building 
a certain inherited strength in the bank 
itself. 

It was almost allegorical advertising, 
if such a thing is possible. 

As an example of a new idea in ad- 
vertising which may well be utilized 
successfully by bankers and other busi- 
ness men, it is worthy of careful con- 
sideration, for what has worked out in 
one city satisfactorily may well be 
profitable elsewhere. 

In advertising, as in any other busi- 
ness, when you have once directed the 
popular mind into a definite channel of 
profitable thought, you will continue to 
collect dividends on your investment of 
ideas for an indefinite period. 


The Story a Bank Directory 
Tells 


ANK directories aren’t as dry as 
they look. They tell an interesting 
story about every bank in the country. 

Consult ‘““The Red Book” and you will 
find many cases where new banks have 
sprung up and outstripped their older 
competitors. 

In some instances, possibly, because 
the old banks had all the business they 
wanted. 

In many more because the new banks 
had more red blood and a better system 
of getting business. 

They used modern banking methods, 
which means in a degree modern ad- 
vertising methods. 

The growth of a bank is largely the 
result of its business-building system, 
coupled with the real merit of the in- 
stitution. 

All bankers believe in system, but 
some don’t believe in advertising and 
place their dependence on personal con- 
tact. 

Others believe in advertising as a 
means of coming into personal contact 
with many whose paths they seldom 
cross. 

There’s no discounting personal con- 
tact as a means of building business. 

Advertising multiplies opportunities 
for personal contact. 

The fact that advertising hasn’t paid 
this bank or that bank doesn’t condemn 
advertising; it clearly reflects on cer- 
tain men and the methods they used. 

It wasn’t mere chance that has made 
the advertising of some banks wonder- 
fully resultful; it was the plan behind. 

A plan which was the result of long 
and painstaking study of the advertis- 
ing proposition—the Bank Advertising 
proposition. 

A bank can make known its merit 
and the services it has to perform in a 
dignified way. 

No ideals of conservatism need be 
shattered in doing it. 

On the contrary, its conservatism may 
be strongly emphasized through con- 
servative publicity. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





First National Bank 

Mer: ts National Bank 
Third National Bank 

Salt Springs National Bank 





On and after March Ist, 1915, the undersigned 
banks, members of the Syracuse Clearing House 


Association, will pay 4% interest on dormant 


accounts computed on Savings Bank rules. 


Trust and Deposit Company of Onondaga 


National Bank of Syracuse 
Commercial National Bank 
The Syracuse Trust Company 
The City Bank of Syracuse 








PLEASING TO DEPOSITORS 


The reason why so much of our cir- 
culating medium is tied up by hoarders 
is that people don’t realize the benefits 
of having a checking or savings ac- 
count. 

They don’t know what an important 
part the bank could play in their wel- 
fare. 

Somebody must tell them. 
if the banks don’t? 

One reason why so many confide their 
savings to promoters is that they are 
asked to do so. 

Many more would confide their sav- 
ings to banks, but they are waiting to 
be asked. 

Have a broad and intelligent adver- 
tising policy. If you can’t develop one 
from your own experience, get some 
help. 

It won’t cost you nearly as much as 
it will save you. 

It needs a plan to advertise a bank, 
just as much as it needs a plan to ad- 
vertise Shredded Wheat. 

It was an advertising plan that made 
Shredded Wheat a household word. 

A carefully developed policy will 
make your bank a household word in 
your community. 


Who will 


Be persistent. John Wanamaker 
says that advertising doesn’t jerk; it 
pulls. 

You can’t advertise spasmodically and 
keep people coming steadily. 

Keep on persuading the man who is 
almost persuaded. 

The time to stop advertising is when 
you don’t want more business, or care 
to keep what you have. 

Don’t expect a short campaign to ac- 
complish results. Take your year’s ap- 
propriation, divide it into monthly 
units, keep everlastingly at it and slow- 
ly but surely results will come. 

Better not advertise at all than ad- 
vertise for a little while and stop. 

Make your advertising a continuous 
story of your bank’s sevrice, of its de- 
sire to be of substantial aid to its clients. 
Tell the story interestingly and people 
will learn to seek out your advertise- 
ment and read it. 

Cut out the standing card, whether in 
a newspaper or on a trinket. Make 
every cent you spend talk your busi- 
ness, and talk it well. 

Don’t repeat an advertisement in a 
newspaper. When you read your paper 
you want news. When you run across 
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an item you have read before, you men- 
tally belabor a slothful editor. 

You shy off the second an item sounds 
familiar. 

Your advertisement is treated just the 
same way. Don’t think for a moment 
people are going to read your card over 
and over again. Why should they? 

Your bill won’t be any higher if you 
put new copy into your space each issue. 

And think how much more you can 
tell the people in a given number of 
issues. 

Don’t be afraid you will exhaust 
your theme. You couldn’t do it. 

The better your message is written 
the greater the results. Don’t be high- 
falutin or talk over people’s heads. Talk 
to them. Aim at their hearts. 

Not every one can write good bank 
advertisements. Not every banker 
would give it the time even if he had the 
talent. 

Space is expensive. The better the 
copy that goes into it the less the cost, 
measured by the results that come out 
of it. 

In the final analysis the advertiser is 
buying results. The copy he puts in his 
space determines what the results shall 
be. 

On the same principle that an acre 
planted with tested seed will produce 
more corn than an acre planted with 
any old seed. 

Have a good, strong heading. If the 
first five words (which the reader takes 
in at a glance) don’t arouse interest, 
your ad. is doomed to blush unread and 
waste its message on the desert air. 

What matters it if the writing of a 
good advertisement costs you a little 
money if it makes a whole lot of people 
want to do business at your bank? 

Don’t leave it to a careless publisher 
to give you good display. An attractive 
looking ad. will catch your eye—other 
folks are built the same way. 

Try to arrange for space at top of 
column adjoining reading matter, local 
page always preferred. 

Adopt a distinctive style. Make it 
aifferent from every other ad. in the 
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paper. Then it will stand out so no one 
can help seeing it. 

Insist on plenty of white space all 
around your message. That will make 
it stand out more. 

Mention the street address of your 
bank in every advertisement. In that 
way you will impress your location upon 
the minds of readers. 

If you use a trademark in your ad. 
have the same device displayed on your 
window or outside the bank. Then the 
passer-by will say to himself, as he 
sees it, “That’s the place,”’ and the im- 
pressions which your advertisements 
have built in his mind will be revived at 
just the moment he comes within hailing 
distance of you. 

Avoid jokes, frivolities and trite say- 
ings. Next to his religion a person's 
financial affairs are the most serious 
business of his life. You can’t joke se- 
rious minded people into your bank. 

You can’t impress people’s conscious- 
ness with wornout expressions. Don’t 
lull the reader to sleep with familiar 
croonings. If you can’t say something 
new, say it in a new way. 

Shun grotesque and fanciful illustra- 
tions. Never use a negative sort of 
copy, suggesting unpleasant things. 
People who are seared into the bank are 
easily scared out. 

Don’t look upon your publicity as an 
expense or a necessary evil. Properly 
done it is the most profitable investment 
you can make. 

Let every advertisement be a hand- 
shake. Then when people come across 
vour threshold—some of them timidly— 
let them be put quickly at ease. 

Give them the courteous and consid- 
erate attention your advertising has 
promised. 

Your institution will be judged by the 
first impression the newcomer receives. 

Let every officer and employee back 
up your advertising. See that they do 
it. Insist that they know just what you 
are saying to the public, and make it 
their individual policy. 

Never use the same copy twice. Re- 
member you are advertising in news- 
papers. 











RESOURCES 





gered Is Dollar Day 


Come Down and Open an Account m 


The American National Bank 
With ONE DOLLAR 


Make this a start on the THRIFT PATIL; add to it: each 
pay day. Build upon this dollar your SECURITY AND SER 
VICE for the future 


tauces American National Bank 
we OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS . . . $1,600,000.00 


$9,500,000.00 








A Swelled Bank Account Is a 
Sign of Expanding Thrift 


The man who wishes to get on top must SAVE 
else the opportunities that come to the THRIFTY are 
lost to bim. 

BE A SAVER—BE PREPARED. 


The American National Bank 
OF BICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

Capital and Surples $1,600,000 00 
Resources $9,500,000 00 
SECURITY AND SERVICE. 

Thrift Club Coupos No. 9 Due This Wéek. 


A Plan to Help the Girls and Boys 


We will GIVE any girl or boy a little Home Sav 
ings Bank upon the deposit of ONE DOLLAR tg our 
Savings Department. This will hélp those SAVE wno 
really want to Décome THRI#TY, but do not feel that 
they can pledge themselves to any specific amount 
each week. 

This is an ideal way to save for VACATION. TRY 
IT AT 


The American National Bank 


|ONP, VIRGINIA, 
CAPITAL wa SU "HPLC ta 
RESOURCES, - - 
SECURITY "AND SERV ICE. 
Thrift Club Coupon No. 9 due this week 





Our Trust Department 
Is Now Open 


The Federal Government has given us a special 
permit to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TRUSTEE, etc. 

This department will be conducted in our new 
‘FRUST ROOM, where YOU are invited to consult our 
Trust Officer freely and without charge. All inter- 
views will be treated as confidential. 


The American National Bank 
of Richmond, Virginia. 
TOTAL RESOURCES, - - 











The Long Arm of Management 


has far-reaching effects upon your business progress. 
you employ the best and most conservative methods of -onduct 
ing your finances? 

We are in a position to give you expert advice in this line. 
Confer with us before making « transaction. Our wide expe- 
rience in all lines of finances will enable us *o give YOU soma 
valuable suggestions that will prove the effictency of the SB- 
CURITY AND SERVICE rendered by 


The American National Bank 
of Richmond, Virginta. 
Capital and meee. TTT 


Resources 5 . .69,500,000.00 
Thrift Club coupons No. 10 due this week. 


Don’t Drop the Real Object for Its Shadow 


as the fable runs 
DON'T go into an Investment because It LOOKS big. BE 
SURE that you are safe, then proceed. Ask the advice of a 
valiable Institution that only offers for sale thet which they 
pave TRIED and KNOW to be dependable 


The American National Bank 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
i» only satisfied when it knows that its customers are receiving 
the Dest SECURITY AND SERIVCE. 
o=— and — 
Resources oes 
teak nhongente . sbaacliaentie 


Plant the Seed of Your Saccess NOW 


Nourish it with conservative business principles. 
Learn the most practical and best methods of financ- 
ing from a strong reliable institution. This ig the 
way to establish your business and assure Its eXuam 
sion and SUC\ 


The pe National Bank 
Of Richmond, Va. 


@kes a persons! inferest in the growth afd develop- 

Ment of its customers’ success. 

CAPITAL & SURPLUS, - - - + ~ 81,400,000.00 

RESOURCES, - - - - = + = $9,500,000.00 
Thrift Club Coupon No. 8 due this week 





BE A TORTOISE 


Do you remember the story of the tertolse and 
the hare—how by being constant, though slow, the 
tortoise reached the goal, while the hare laid down to 
rest after his brilliant burst o! 

BE A TORTOISE—YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 

EST. 


Systematic and regular attention te business 
through the years ia much more valuable than spas- 
modic effort. The REGULAR saver is the one with 
the big bank account. The man who REGULARLY 
meets his obligations is the man with the best credit 


The American National Bank 
of Richmond, Virginia. 
will help every FORTOISE, and the movement begins 
AT ONCE. 
GET BUSY AND STAY BUSY. 
Capital and Surplus, - - ~- - $1,600,000,00 
SECURITY AND SERVICE. 
Tarift Clud Coupon No. 36 Due This Week 





OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY, 


HUMAN INTEREST COPY 
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Changing copy every issue (if it’s 
good copy) will produce ten times the 
results of a standing card or unchanged 
copy. Remember that your newspaper 
advertising is nine parts copy and one 
part space. 


& 


Getting New Business 


Ideas of Fred W. Ellsworth, Public- 
ity Manager, Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York 


VERY business man realizes the ne- 
cessity of getting new business and 
that the best means is by personal work. 
In banks and trust companies this is ac- 
complished by officers, directors and em- 
ployes. The next best substitute is the 
individually signed letter. The possi- 
bilities of the personal letter being lim- 
ited, we are naturally brought to a con- 
sideration of advertising as the best sub- 
stitute. 

Bad advertising includes the old- 
fashioned card which merely announces 
name and location; calendars, pro- 
grammes, fool novelties, ete. Good ad- 
vertising includes that kind which talks 
directly to the prospect either by means 
of newspaper and other periodicals or 
by booklets. In newspaper advertising, 
consideration should be given to dress 
or appearance, message or copy and lo- 
cation or position in paper. The adver- 
tisement to achieve its purpose must 
first attract, then awaken interest, then 
convince, then incite to action. The 
best dress for a newspaper advertise- 
ment is to have the heading and the 
signature of the institution in display 
type with the “story” in plain newspa- 
per type between the two display lines. 
The entire type matter should be sur- 
rounded by a frame of white enclosed 
in a single rule. The story should be 
brief and as a rule must emphasize but 
one point at a time. The best location 
in the paper should.always be sought, 
and this is top of column next to read- 
ing matter. Good results are obtained 
trom what is known as timely advertis- 


ing such as recently enacted laws, new 
inheritance tax law, war tax law, etc. 

Better results could no doubt be ob- 
tained from advertising if put out on 
the community basis and paid for pro 
rata by all interested institutions. Some 
communities have successfully carried 
out this plan and I believe it would 
prove successful if tried by the banks 
and trust companies of New York city. 


& 
How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 


Financial Advertising 


HEN the Comptroller of the Cur- 

rency issued his special warning 
against overdrafts several weeks ago, 
many national banks referred to the 
matter in their advertising. Not a few 
used a special folder reproducing the 
official letter and commenting thereon. 
In some communities the banks united 
in a statement to the public, like this 
one published in Rock Island, IIl.: 


THE BANKS OF ROCK ISLAND 
take this means of notifying depositors that 
in accordance with the orders issued by the 
Controller of the Currency to the National 
Banks, and by the State Auditor to the 
State banks forbidding overdrafts on check- 
ing accounts, the ruling will be strictly 
observed. 

Central Trust and Savings Bank, 
German Trust and Savings Bank, 
People’s National Bank, 

Rock Island National Bank. 
Rock Island Savings Bank, 

State Bank of Rock Island. 


The banks of La Crosse, Wis., pub- 
lished this similar notice: 


The undersigned banks of La Crosse beg 
to announce that under instructions from 
the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
State Banking Department and by action of 
their Directors, no overdrafts can be al- 
lowed on and after March Ist. Depositors 
are urged to make sure that funds are in 
bank to cover checks before issuing them. 

The National Bank of La Crosse, 
Batavian National Bank, 

State Bank of La Crosse, 
Security Savings Bank, 

Exchange State Bank. 
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Statement of Condition March 4th 1915 
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1915 Statement of Condition March 4th 1915 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
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THIS IS THE ATTRACTIVE WAY 
SAVINGS CO, OF CLEVELAND PRESENT 


Savings clubs of one kind and another 
seem to be sweeping the country. Con- 
ditions brought about by the European 
war are making people save who never 
thought of it before, and banks are 
pushing their savings departments in 
their advertising. There are Christmas 
Savings Clubs, Weekly Savers, Vaca- 
tion Savings Clubs, Premium $1,000 
Savings Clubs, Thrift Savings Clubs, 
ete. One of the latest recruits is the 
National City Bank of Chicago, which 
announces a “Savings Investment 
Club,” as follows: 

SAVINGS INVESTMENT 

CLUB. 
$1.00 Weekly Dues. 


JOIN OUR 


Let us help you earn more than 3 per cent. 
interest on your money. 

We will pay you 3 per cent. per annum 
on your weekly deposits and when you have 
$50.00 to the credit of your account will 
lend you $50.00; this amount ($100.00) to 
be used in purchasing a bond which will 
yield a higher rate of interest. 

Special Clubs—weekly dues of $2.00, $5.00 
or $10.00—to purchase a $500 or $1,000 
bond. 


Inquire at our Savings Department for full 
details, or send for Booklet. 


IN WHICH THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
THEIR STATEMENTS OF MARCH 
LARGE Il x 17 


AND FIRST TRUST AND 
4, INA 
FOLDER 


It isn’t every bank that feels that 
it needs to advertise for loans. There 
doesn’t seem to be much difficulty in 
getting good loans without asking for 
them. But some banks do advertise for 
loans, especially banks dealing with 
farmers. This is what the First Na- 
tional Bank of Langdon, N. D., said in 
a recent advertisement: 


EVERY POSSIBLE DOLLAR. 


The First National Bank is willing to lend, 
with the proper safeguards, every dollar 
that it is allowed to lend by the laws and 
by the dictates of sound banking, always 
maintaining a sufficiently high cash reserve. 

We are not “hoarding” our funds, and we 
trust our depositors and the people of Lang- 
don generally will realize fully that money 
in circulation is the lifeblood of trade, and 
that there is no better way to get money 
into circulation than through the bank. 


® 


The Woodlawn Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, issues a bi-monthly 
house organ called “Woodlawn Bank 
Notes.” It is a particularly interesting 
publication and ought to do the institu- 
tion a lot of good. For a smaller bank 
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in a large city or for a bank located 
where there is no daily newspaper a 
good house organ is a splendid adver- 
tising medium. In fact for almost any 
bank this method is to be recommended. 
The house organ supplements and ce- 
ments all other forms of publicity used. 
It gives scope for the human interest, 
touch and space for a complete and va- 
ried exposition cf banking service. 


© 


A good argument for four per cent. 
compound interest as a satisfactory rate 
of income was used in a recent adver- 
tisement of the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles. 


It read: 
IS 4 PER CENT ENOUGH? 


Four per cent. with absolute security is 
far better than a higher rate with any less 
degree of safety. Your savings are your 
principal. Any sacrifice of them in quest 
of higher rate means loss of income. 
“Safety first” means as much to the indi- 
vidual as it does to a Bank. 

The name “Security” is no accident. It 
was adopted advisedly by this bank’s found- 
ers. Never has the Security failed in its 
stewardship. “Four per cent.” here means 
assured semi-annual cash dividends. Re-in- 
vestment of interest earnings is automatic. 
The wage earner or the capitalist who in- 
vests money here knows that four per cent. 
compound interest assures steady increase in 
his capital. 


‘) 


Ed. T. Kearney, president of The 
Mid-West Bank, Sioux City, Iowa, has 
developed an advertising style of his 
own. He hits the high places only and 
the result is a rather jerky style, but 
it gets there just the same. Sample: 


The Time to Save—NOW—TODAY. 
The Placee—HERE—‘Where Welcomes 
Wear Well.” 

The Result—Smiles—Sunshine—Happiness— 
Old Age Comfort—Protection for “That 
Rainy Day.” 

Get our Savings Bank—Our Savings Book. 
KNOW for yourself—‘The little Bank 
‘round the corner”—‘“Safe as a Govern- 
ment Bond”—that’s YOUR Bank— 
when you KNOW. 

Promptness—A ccuracy—Courtesy—A ppre- 
ciation—EVERYTHING—in GOOD 

Banking for ALL the People. 
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The poster stamp advertising idea 
continues to grow in favor with bank- 
ers as the craze for collecting the high 
art poster stamps spreads throughout 
the country. Besides the “Thrifty Al- 
exander” series, which many banks are 
now using, there are a number of other 
good ones, among them being some with 
pictures of the bank building or its safe 
deposit vault. 


James A. Sigafoose, cashier of the 
Marshall County Bank, Moundsville, 
W. Va., sends us a novel “Safety First” 
sign, circular in form and six inches in 
diameter. The circular space of one 
inch from the edge is solid red with the 
words “Safety First” in large white let- 
ters. The title of the bank in the cen- 
ter is printed in black and white. A lit- 
tle cord is attached to the back by which 
to hang it up. The bank is distributing 
these among factories and other places 
where machinery is used, the idea of the 
sign, of course, being to warn of physi- 
cal danger in the factory and at the 
same time to indicate that “Safety 
First” is the bank’s motto likewise. 


0) 


W. J. Kommers, vice-president of the 
Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash., in 
a recent conversation with the editor of 
this department, said that a business 
man in his city told him that it was 
easy for a tenant in the Old National 
Bank’s building to make credit arrange- 
ments because the merchant knows that 
the Old National Bank looks up pros- 
pective tenants very carefully before 
leasing quarters to them. Mr. Kom- 
mers made the suggestion to the writer 
that the fact that a man had a checking 
account with the Old National Bank 
was a similarly strong recommendation, 
because the institution is very particu- 
lar as to how its checking accounts are 
conducted. This advertising idea is 
hereby passed on to the fraternity at 


large. 
® 


Just as baseball fans were awaken- 
ing from their winter’s lethargy this 
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spring, the Merchants National Bank, 
St. Paul, on the sporting page of the 
local newspaper ran this advertisement, 
written by the editor of this depart- 
ment: 
THE PINCH HITTER 

comes to the bat with the score tied and the 
bases full. He makes a hit that lets in three 
men and scores a home run for himself. 

It’s the same way in money matters. The 
man with a savings account at the Mer- 
chants National Bank is ready for emer- 
gencies or opportunities calling for ready 
cash. He has confidence in himself and 
others have confidence in him because his 
batting average at the savings department 
is high. 

MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
Capital $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits .............. $2,300,000 

Saint Paul. 


The Bank of Personal Service. 
© 


It is a mooted question whether or 
not it is good advertising for a bank 
to run a long reading article in its news- 
paper space. The German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Ange- 
les is doing this serially, each article 
being headed by this introduction: 

This is one of a number of open 
letters published by this Bank at irre- 
gular intervals on the relations of De- 
positors and Bankers, and kindred top- 
ics of mutual interest. As a rule, the 
observations will apply generally to all 
Banks as well as this. 


The City National Bank of Evans- 
ville, Ind., A. F. Bader, advertising 
manager, is also doing this once a week. 
The matter used by both of these banks 
is interesting and instructive, but the 
questions is, will the average newspaper 
readers read eight inches of solid 8-point 
type matter in a financial advertise- 
ment? Our guess is that he won’t un- 
less he happens to be interested in the 
subject already. We think it is better 
advertising to run the talk as a news 
article in a column adjacent to the ad- 
vertisements, as is done with the “Talk 


on Thrift’’ and bank ads. reproduced 
from a Salt Lake City newspaper. 
Then, whether or not the article is read, 
the ad. will be. Undoubtedly a long 
reading matter ad. is better than a mere 
bank card, but it is not as good as a 
snappy well displayed ad. in the same 
space. Mail order advertisers paying 
very high prices for space have used 
this style of advertising successfully. 
Anybody who wishes to testify for or 
against the essay style of bank adver- 
tising can have the floor of this depart- 


ment. 
®© 


The following Des Moines banks 
unite to publish in preferred position in 
local newspapers the A. B. A. “Talks on 
Thrift” weekly: 

Peoples Savings Bank, Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank, Century Savings Bank, Central 
State Bank, Des Moines National Bank, Des 
Moines Savings Bank, State Savings Bank, 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Iowa National 
Bank, Iowa State Bank and the Iowa Trust 
Savings Bank. 

© 


The redoubtable Elbert Hubbard 
himself took a little journey through 
The City National Bank of Evansville, 
Ind., recently and the result is a truly 
Roycroft booklet of twenty pages and 
cover, for a copy of which we are in- 
debted to A. F. Bader, advertising and 
safe deposit manager for the bank. 
The radio-activity of the brain of the 
Sage of East Aurora is supplemented by 
some very fine engraving and presswork 
on the part of the confreres of Ali 
Baba. Altogether this “Little Journey” 
booklet is one that the recipient will not 
lay aside as quickly as the Fra’s famous 
“Essay on Silence.” 


& 


Comment on Reproductions 


HE advertisement of The San 
Diego Savings Bank is a dandy. 
Mechanically, it must have been put to- 
gether by a printer who took an honest 
pride in his work. The Salt Lake ads. 
are well placed next to the “Talk on 
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Semi-annual interest due Jyly First 
on Term Savings Accounts will be 
payable on and after June 20. 


The Bank that serves YOU the BEST should be the Bank for YOU. 

Supreme safety for your funds, and superior service is assured you here. The con- 
fidence that the public has in the wise, conservative management of ‘the California 
Savings Bank is evidenced by the fact that the number of depositors has doubled in 


the past year. 


ourtesy and attention to the needs and wants of each and every depositor of this Institu ition has 
won for this Bank the reputation of —_— “the most obliging, most courteous Bank in the city 
Complete banking service and every modern convenience that adds to the comfort of our patrons 
is provided for in our spacious, comenleniplecttes quarters. 
WELCOME! Feel at home here—make use of our Cy service. 
Let the Bank that serves vou the BEST be YOUR Bar 
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Vice President. Cashier. 
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Strength of 


Directorate RL! Resources 


One of the important factors F This The ample resources of this 
in the upbuilding of this Com. 4 

pany to its present position in 

the confidence of 


pany by its regular clients, 
and by others who have come 
in contact with its careful 
c and conservative methods of 
tonal reputation. - business. 
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dent Bank of the Manhattan Ceo. 
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FRANCIS L. MINE 
Batis, ewes ean $166,166,392.40 
You are cordially invited to correspond with, or call personally upon our 
in regard to eny banking or trust business you may have in mind. 
Interest 1s paid on deposits of individuals, firms, institutions and corporations 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New 








FROM NEW YORK CITY NEWSPA 


The Shadow of a Man 
VERY human pg cy oe 
ened shadow of 


owners adequately. It aims 
relation: 
weful and ¢ Geect as possible within the limits 
of safety. 

The Harriman National Bank is located 
in tbe very center of the mercantile and ter- 
minal zone of New York, and offers every 
facility for the transaction of a genera! banking 
business. In addition to the every-day func- 
tuons of « National Bank, it accepts foreign 

domestic bills, sells travellers’ checks, 
letters of credit, and deals in foreign exchange. 

Hours of business, 6 a.m. to 9 p.m.; safe 
deposit vaults open from 8 a.m. to midnight. 

‘@ seek the business of those with whom 


booklet, 
Bank of To-day;’an interpretation of the Feder- 
al Reserve Act and its bearing on business. 


HARRIMAN NATIONAL BANK 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 44TH ST, NEW YORK 
Reso 000.000 
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A BANK FOR EVERYONE 


People in all walks in life find this Old, Conservative 
Bank strong, courteous and helpful. 

Thousand Depositors, representing prac- 
tically every phase of American Industry, are now 
drawing interest on their savings. 


its Equipment and Facilities are 
Three Per Cent Interest is paid on Checking Accounts 
and Four Per Cent on Savings. 


Your Account, no matter how small, will be appre- 
ciated. 


“The Bank That Public Confidence Built” 


SAVINGS BAN 
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More than a Bank— 
A Western Institution 
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[MSCORNICK & CO. BANKERS} 


F are always 

giad to furnish 
mformation and give 
advice which cap be 
used profitably hy 
our investing depos- 
itors. 








SOME GOOD POINT HER“ 


Thrift,” but unfortunately in this in- 
stance neither one of them is a savings 
advertisement. 


© 


The trouble with the Buffalo, (N. D.) 
ad. is not too much wheat, but too much 
holly in the border and too many rules 
in the body of the ad., to say nothing of 
the awful typographical errors. We 
cannot see how the printer made them, 
North Dakota being a_ prohibition 
state. This is a case where the news- 
paper ought to give the bank a free in- 
sertion as a good ad. has beer spoiled 
in the setting. The Tolede and Spo- 


Paramount 


to everything else in the minds of the 
officers and directors of the Home 


deposited here and preparedness for 
ite ultimate return to depositors, 


kane advertisements, flanking this one, 
are shown by way of contrast. ‘There 
is a significance in these two designs, 
the Home Savings Bank being in the 
heart of the business district and the 
Marble Bank building’s entrance is 
adorned by architectural lions. The 
leonine profile gives strength to the ad- 
vertisement. 


© 


The Bankers Trust Company and 
Harrison National Bank advertisements 
are reproduced to call attention to the 
fact that New York city bank advertis- 
ing is improving. There must be some 





TOO MUCH 





We believe that a general realiza 
tion of this bank's conservative 
methods, quite as much as an appre 
ciation of its excellent service, ac 
counts for the large measure of pop 
ular confidence reposed in it. diversibed fa 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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Union Trust & Savings Bank 
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THE PRINTER CAN MAKE OR MAR AN ADVERTISEMENT 
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“The Bank of the People’”’ 


























Don’t Expect Anyone to 
“Give You a Chance” 


The only way you will get your chance to suc- 
ceed is to pull off your coat and 


Take It! 


The best way to begin is to open a bank account 
at the 


First National Bank 


“The Oldest Bank in Peoria” 
Have a Savings Account at the 


Savings Bank of Peoria 


“The Oldest Savings Bank in Peoria” 


Authorized by the State of Illinois to Act ag Guard- 
ian and Trustee for Individuals and 
Corporations. 


Combined Assets Over $8,000,000.00 
210-12 South Adams Street 








AD. NEEDS RE-ARRANGEMENT 


good-sized advertising appropriations 
nowadays, as these advertisements were 
115 lines by 3 columns and 98 lines by 
2 columns, respectively, and New York 
newspaper space is not the cheapest 
thing in the world. 


© 


We want to compare two advertise- 
ments which had this in common, that 
they both occupied very large space and 
both contained a picture of the bank 
building. To our way of thinking, the 
Los Angeles ad. is superior to the Pev- 
ria one for these reasons: 


1. It has a strong Ben Day back- 
ground and border effect. The other 
advertisement has nothing but a thin 
rule border. 

2. Its heading is not any better than 
that of the Peoria ad., but it is more 
strongly brought out by art work in- 
stead of type. 

3. The building is more attractively 
rendered, being seen as the man in the 
street would see it, whereas the other 
one apparently is taken from the top of 
an adjoining skyscraper. 

4, The type matter is well arranged 
and easily read. The other ad. is over- 
displayed—a perfect riot of type. The 
copy contains strong talking points but 
the type out-talks the copy. 


& 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge by writ- 
ing to the editor of this department. 


Watch for new names and other 
changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bk., Joliet, Ill. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Cc. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

c. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bk., Genoa, IIl. 
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E. L. Bickford, cashier; First National Bank, 
Napa, 1. 
W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
R. A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & 
Savings Bank, Sumter, S. C. 
Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 
Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 
E. M. Baugner, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 
Cc. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 
. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 
T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
Bank. Statesville, N. C. 
E. C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 
Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 
A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 
B. S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Il. 
H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
J. Stanley Corwin, Columbia Trust Co., 358 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. : 2 
Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 
David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 
A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 
Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 
J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 
A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 
F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 
Federal National Bank, Denve~, Colo. 
The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 
Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair, N. J. 
B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, New 
Ss Bank New York. 
F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 
Victor F. Hann, manager publicity depart- 
ment, The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 
W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis 
D. L. Hardee, Publicity eh Wachovia Ban 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, } 
E. A. Hatton, cashier, viree National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas 
John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fila. 
Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, 
National City Bank, Chicago, . 
N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
M. Howard, vice-president, Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 
W. L. Jenkins. Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co.. West Chester, Pa. 
Thealore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, 
1204 E. 63rd St., Chicago, 111. 
4 Ww. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, Champaign, , 
W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 


Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

c. B. Keller, Jr. assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, Merchants 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minn 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer, Farmers State 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans 

M. Lester, National City Bank, New 


A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, Scandina- 
vian American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell 
State Bank, Monticello. Iowa. 
E. B. McWilliam, publicity manager, Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ralph H. Mann, President Gloucester National 
Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 
H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry 
National Bank. Atlanta. Ga. 
Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 
H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 
J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ill E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. Stockton, Cal. 
E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 
Northwestern Trust Co., &. P. Sherer, Vice-Presiden, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 
R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 
A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
w. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
John W. Pratt, Real Estate Ofticer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 
Cc. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Compmncres. Winnipeg, Can. 
. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
"Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Almot Schienker, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 
Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 
E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 
Sioux City Trust & Sav. Bank, Ben. W. Frieden 
Cashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 
T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City. 
J. G. Spangler cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Ariz. 
T. H. Stoner. cashier, The Peoples Nationa! 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, x. € 
A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 
Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C. 
F. H. Williams, assistant ereneurer,. Albany 
City Savings Institution, Alban, N. 
John W. Wadden, Lake County mah, Madi. 
son, S. D. 
Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, 
Second National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
Cc. C. Willson, care of Continental & Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill 
Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, III. 


NEW NAMES 


H. Gavere, care of Scandinavian American Bank 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
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A Banking and Currency Library 





By ELMER H. YOUNGMAN, 


Editor of THe Bankers MaGazine 





HE interest in banking subjects, 
which has been so keen in this 
country since the agitation for 

bank-note reform began about twenty 
years ago, has been stimulated during 
the past two years by the changes made 
in the currency and banking system by 
the new Federal Reserve Law. This 
fact is indicated by the increasing num- 
ber of inquiries addressed to Tue 
Bankers MaGazine for the best books 
on such subjects. A list of standard 
works on money, banking, foreign ex- 
change and trust companies was pub- 
lished in THe Bankers MaGazine for 
May, 1908, and again, with important 
revisions, in November, 1911. The time 
seems to have come to make a further re- 
vision of this list, in order to include 
new works on the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the revisions which have been 
made in older works to bring them into 
harmony with the events of the last few 
vears. 

It is the purpose of this list to name 
only a few representative works, which 
the average man of affairs might find 
useful as the nucleus for a small library, 
rather than to give an elaborate bibliog- 
raphy for the special student. This list 
is limited, therefore, to about thirty 
books, representing a cost of from fifty 
dollars to sixty dollars, according to the 
selection made. Since the publication of 
this list new editions of these works 
have been issued in many cases, and they 
have been supplemented by a few other 
works of value for the general reader. 

None of the large number of special 
monographs issued by the National 
Monetary Commission are included in 
this list, in spite of their high value, 
because most of these monographs deal 
with a single banking institution or sub- 
ject and are therefore not of a_suffi- 


ciently general character to be included 
in a collection of this sort. The list of 
monographs of the Commission numbers 
from forty to fifty and is of great inter- 
est for the special student. A list of 
such publications, with the nominal 
prices charged, can be obtained by ap- 
plication to the Bureau of Public Docu- 
ments at Washington. 

The general character of the list here 
given explains its limitations. The fact 
that certain books are included is not in 
any way a reflection upon others which 
do not appear, many of which are broad- 
er in scope or more elaborate in detail 
than those given, but seem less adapted 
for the every-day reader who is not a 
specialist on the subject of money and 
banking. 


GENERAL Works on Economics 


The number of general works on po- 
litical economy, which include refer- 
ences to the principles of money and 
banking, is large and many of them 
possess high merit. The work of Adam 
Smith, “The Wealth of Nations,” first 
published in 1776, and of John Stuart 
Mill, “Principles of Political Economy,” 
first published in 1848, can still be ob- 
tained in a variety of editions, and is 
well worth reading by the scholar. One 
of the most compact modern editions of 
“The Wealth of Nations” is issued in 
two volumes in “Every Man’s Library,” 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., with 
an introduction by Professor Edwin R. 
A. Seligman, pp. 441. Of more modern 
works of a general character the follow- 
ing are among the best: 


Seligman, Edwin R. A.: “Principles of 
Economics,” New York and London, 
sixth edition, 1914. 


Professor Seligman stands in the 
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front rank of living American econo- 
mists and his book is clear and forcible. 
The number of pages devoted to money 
and banking is about 140, exclusive ot 
other related subjects. 

Price, $2.72 postpaid. 


Fetter, Frank A.: “The Principles ot 

Economics,” New York, 1913. 

This book presents very clearly the 
conclusions on economic _ principles 
reached by leading economists in recent 
years. The number of pages devoted 
directly to money and banking is about 
sixty. Price, $2.15 postpaid. 


Taussig, F. W.: “Principles of Econom- 
ics,’” New York, 1911, 2 volumes, pp. 
547 and 573. 

A comprehensive treatise dealing with 
the application of economic principles to 
present-day problems. Book III, 
“Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change,” covers 220 pages, including 
chapters on industrial crises and finan- 
cial panics. Price $4.00. 


Seagar, Henry R.: “Principles of Eco- 
nomics,” New York, 1913, pp. 650. 
Follows to some extent the lines of 

historical development, bringing recent 

practical illustrations to the support of 
the principles laid down. The number 
of pages devoted directly to money and 
banking is about sixty, exclusive of for- 
eign exchange and kindred subjects. 
Price, $2.45 postpaid. 


Davenport, Herbert J.: “The Econom- 
ics of Enterprise,” New York, 1913, 
pp. 544. 

A thoughtful analysis of the economic 
principles of production and distribu- 
tion, with interesting views in regard to 
the functions of money and credit. The 
space devoted specifically to the dis- 
charge of debts and to money and bank- 
ing is nearly one hundred pages. 

Price, $2.25 net. 


Works on Money. 


Jevons, W. Stanley: “Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange,” London 
and New York, pp. 349. 
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Is very compact, containing only 
about 85,000 words, but presents clearly 
the principles of metallic money. The 
author’s views on the bank-note system 
of the Bank of England do not accord 
with those of many other economists. 

Price, $1.75 postpaid. 


Conant, Charles A.: “The Principles of 
Money and Banking.”” Two volumes, 
New York, 1905, pp. 437 and 488. 

A comprehensive treatise on the entire 
subject of money and banking. The 
first volume is divided into three books— 
“The Evolution of Modern Money,” 
“The Principles of the Value of Money” 
and “The Evolution of Monetary Sys- 
tems.” A full explanation is given of 
the evolution of the gold standard and 
of the development of the gold-exchange 
standard, in which the author had an 
important part. The second volume re- 
lates to the principles covering bank- 
note currency and negotiable securities. 
Its contents are referred to further 
down. Price, $4.35 postpaid. 


Holdsworth, John Thom: ‘Money and 

Banking,” New York, 1914, pp. 402. 

A direct and up-to-date text book on 
the principles of money and the recent 
development of banking, including a 
clear exposition of the system of redis- 
counting, and the mechanism of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. A valuable feature is 
the presentation of twenty-five forms 
of banking and commercial instruments, 
like checks, bills of exchange and let- 
ters of credit. Price, $2.00 net. 


White, Horace: “Money and Banking.” 
Fifth edition, corrected to the year 
1914, New York, 1914, pp. 475. 
This edition is rewritten and brought 

up to date from the valuable book first 

issued during the currency and silver 


discussion of 1895. It deals with both 
the subjects of metallic money and 
bank-note currency from the standpoint 
of the practical problems which have 
arisen in American monetary experience. 
Contains much valuable historical mat- 
ter, but so treated as to apply to exist- 
ing conditions. Price, $1.65 postpaid. 
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Bagehot, Walter: “Lombard Street.” 
New edition, with introduction by 
Hartley Withers, New York, 1910, 
pp. 372. 

The classic work of the editor of the 
London “Economist” of a generation 
ago, which explains the mechanism of 
the English money market, including the 
relations of the Bank of England with 
the joint-stock banks and the bill 
brokers. This is a valuable and reada- 
ble work. Price, $1.37 postpaid. 


Withers, Hartley: “The Meaning of 
Money,” New York, 1910, pp. 307. 
A readable 


review of the London 


money market, giving special attention 
to the developments of recent years. 
Forms an interesting supplement to 
Bagehot’s ““Lombard Street.” 

Price, $2.00 postpaid. 


PRINCIPLES OF A BANKING CURRENCY. 


Dunbar, Charles F.: “Chapters on the 
Theory and History of Banking,” 
New York and London, 1901, pp. 252. 
Written originally by the eminent 

professor of Harvard University, re- 

cently deceased, who stood at the time 
of his death among the half dozen lead- 
ing American economists. The work 
contains chapters on the discount and 
deposit system, bank notes, combined 
reserves, and upon the banks of France, 

England, and Germany. It was revised 

and new matter added by O. M. W. 

Sprague, professor of political economy 

at Harvard. Price $1.34, postpaid. 


Conant, Charles A.: “The Principles of 
Banking,” New York, 1908, pp. 488. 
A reprint in separate form of Volume 

II of “The Principles of Money and 

Banking,” referred to above. Divided 

into three books: “The Principles of a 

Banking Currency,” “The Evolution of 

Commercial Banking,” and “The Co- 

operation of the Factors of Exchange.” 

Deals perhaps most fully among recent 

treatises with the security for bank is- 

sues, limit of reserves, and similar top- 
ies. The second book deals more large- 
ly with the check and clearing systems. 
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The third book treats of the part which 
negotiable securities dealt in on the 
stock exchanges play in financial op- 
erations. Price $1.75, postpaid. 


Youngman, Elmer H.: “Credit Cur- 
rency,” New York, 1907, pp. 35. 
Elementary in character. Treats 

solely of the principles of bank-note 

currency, and shows the advantages of 
coin and commercial paper over bonds 
as security for bank circulation. 

Price, $.50 postpaid. 


Tue History or BANKING. 


Conant, Charles A. “The History of 
Modern Banks of Issue.” Fifth edi- 
tion, with new chapters on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and the banks in 
the European war; New York, 1915, 
pp. 780. 

Has been for the past twenty years 
the standard work, in English, on the 
history of banking. Contains special 
chapters on each of the leading Euro- 
pean banking systems as well as the na- 
tional and state banking systems in the 
United States. Special chapters are 
devoted to the crises of the nineteenth 
century and the crisis of 1907. The 
new chapters describe in a vivid manner 
the measures taken to maintain credit 
during the European war of 1914. 

Price, $3.50 postpaid. 


Gilbart, J. W.: “The History, Princi- 
ples and Practice of Banking.” Two 
volumes, London and New York, 
1908. 

A new edition of a work which has 
long been a standard in England by a 
practical banker who lived and wrote 
more than a generation ago. Has been 
brought up to date by the editors, and 
is, perhaps, the most valuable hand 
book not only of English banking his- 
tory, but of banking practice. 

Price, $3.22 postpaid. 


Noyes, Alexander D.: “Forty Years of 
American Finance,’ (1865-1907), 
New York, 1909, pp. 418. 

A graphic and readable sketch of 


American currency and money market 
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troubles as influenced by crop move- 
ments and foreign exchange, with the 
individual evolution of recent years. 
Author is financial editor of the New 
York Evening Post. 

Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Knox, John Jay: “A History of Bank- 
ing in the United States,” New York, 
1900, pp. 980, published by the 
Bankers Publishing Company. 
Written by the Hon. John J. Knox, 

formerly Comptroller of the Currency, 

and edited by Elmer H. Youngman, ed- 
itor of Tue Bankers MaGazine. One 
of the most complete collections of data 
on the banking development of this 
country. Gives full accounts of the 
state systems before the Civil War, and 
describes the evolution of the national 
system from its foundation in 1864 to 
the date of publication. Many side- 
lights are thrown also on the evolution 
of the banking systems of the various 
states. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


Tue Feperat Reserve Act. 


The works thus far issued in regard 
to the Federal Reserve Act have dealt 
with the terms of the measure as enact- 
ed on December 23, 1914, and with the 
speculation and discussion regarding its 
interpretation which occurred while it 
was pending in Congress. There has 
not yet appeared any comprehensive 
work dealing with the new law as actu- 
ally put in operation under authority of 
the Federal Reserve Board, since the 
constitution of the Board early in Au- 
gust and the opening of the reserve 
banks on November 16 last. Such a 
work will soon be issued under the aus- 
pices of the Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, under the title “Federal Reserve 
Banks—Their Machinery and Meth- 
ods.”” It will be the aim of this work 
to bring together the actual decisions 
and regulations issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board, by clearing-house asso- 
ciations, and other bodies in carrying 
out the law. 

Among the works already issued deal- 
ing with the new law have been the fol- 
lowing: 


Conway, Thomas, and Patterson, Ern- 
est M.: “The Operation of the New 
Bank Act,” Philadelphia, 1914, pp. 
431. 

A review by sections and topics of 
the scope of the Federal Reserve Act, 
embraced in thirty-two chapters with 
classified sub-heads. Deals at length 
with the scope of the new system and 
its influence on national banks, espe- 
cially with reference to the transfer of 
their reserve funds and their discount 
policy. Price, $2.00 net. 


Barron, Clarence W.: “The Federal 
Reserve Act,” Boston, 1914, pp. 223. 
Interesting analysis, from the lay- 

man’s point of view, of the operation 

of different sections of the act on the 
banks, the money market, and general 
business. Mr. Barron is president of 
the company which publishes the “Wall 

Street Journal” and author of “This 

Audacious War.” The book contains 

also an analysis of the natural re- 

sources and banking facilities of each 
of the twelve Federal Reserve districts, 
by Dr. John F. Crowell. 

Price, $2.00. 


The text of the Federal Reserve Act 
is printed as an appendix to new edi- 
tions of several works on banking, and 
is discussed in connection with the Eu- 
ropean war, in revised editions of books 
elsewhere referred to, to the following 
extent: 

Conant, “A History of Modern Banks 

of Issue,” pp. 33. 

White, “Money and Banking,” pp. 9. 
Holdsworth, “Money and Banking,” 

pp. 55. 

Harris, “Practical Banking,” pp. 37. 


ForeIGN EXcHANGE. 


Goschen, George J.: “The Theory of 
the Foreign Exchanges,’ London, 
1894, pp. 152. 

The classic English work on the gen- 
eral principles of foreign exchange, but 
is, perhaps, a little less up to date than 
the next work recommended. 

Price, $2.50 postpaid. 
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Clare, George: “The A B C of the For- 
eign Exchanges,” London, 1895, pp. 
160. 

Sets forth in brief compass and in 
simple form the principles underlying 
foreign exchange operations under mod- 
ern conditions. While not remarkable 
in style, is one of the best short treat- 
ises available in English. 

Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


Escher, Franklin: “The Elements of 
Foreign Exchange,” New York, 1910, 
pp. 160. 

This is a short, practical treatise on 
foreign exchange, designed to supply 
the need for a book from which a work- 
ing knowledge of the subject can be 
readily obtained. Technicalities are 
avoided as far as possible and the sub- 
ject explained for the beginner or the 
advanced exchange man. The author 
has had practical training in foreign 
exchange and has been a member of the 
staff of Tue Bankers MaGazine and 
financial editor of Harper’s Weekly. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


Practica Work oF A Bank. 


Knifin, W. H., Jr.: ‘The Practical 
Work of a Bank,’ New York, 1915. 


A new work issued through The 
Bankers Publishing Company, dealing 
very thoroughly with the functions of 
the different departments of a national 
or state bank, including types of loans, 
collections of checks, and characteris- 
ties of mercantile credit. 

Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


Patten, Claudius B.: “The Methods 
and Machinery of Practical Bank- 
ing,’ New York, 1907, twelfth edi- 
tion, pp. 515, published by The 
Bankers Publishing Company. 

A work by a practical banker, which 
deals fully and completely with the 
principles governing banking practice, 
including the making of loans, relations 
with depositors, and other details in ad- 
dition to the issue of notes. 

Price, $5.00 postpaid. 
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Barrett, A. R.: “Modern Banking 
Methods,” New York, 1908, fifth edi- 
tion, pp. 325, published by The Bank- 
ers Publishing Company. 

This book deals more explicitly with 
the details of bookkeeping in banks 
than the one previously named. It is 
one of the most complete of available 
compendia of practical banking meth- 
ods for the use alike of officers, direc- 
tors and employees in the modern bank. 

Price, $4.00 postpaid. 


Fiske, Amos K.: ‘The Modern Bank,” 

New York, 1904, pp. 348. 

Deals with a modern bank from the 
standpoint of analysis and forms in 
some respects one of the best books for 
a beginner. The subject of bank-note 
currency is dealt with and also that of 
the relation of the bank to the public, 
but details of practice are not gone into 
so fully as in the two books previously 
named. Price, $1.62 postpaid. 


Harris, Ralph Scott: “Practical Bank- 
ing,” Boston, 1915, pp. 309. 
Presents a view of the actual duties 

of the principal officers and employees 

of a bank, with elementary discussion 
of some general banking problems. 
Price, $1.75 net. 


Trust CoMPANIES AND Savines Banks, 


Herrick, Clay: “Trust Companies; 
Their Organization, Growth and 
Management,” new and revised edi- 
tion, New York, 1915, pp. 500. 

The author has brought together the 
results of experience in many depart- 
ments of the Cleveland Trust Company. 
He takes up each branch of trust com- 
pany business, outlining the most ap- 
proved business methods. Includes a 
summary of the laws of the various 
states. 

Price, $4.00 postpaid. 


Kirkbride 
Trust Company,” 
pp. 310. 

Goes thoroughly into the organization 
and methods of trust companies. This 


& Sterrett: ‘The Modern 
New York, 1914, 
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is one of the principal systematic works 
on the subject. —_ Price, $2.72 postpaid. 


Kniffin, William H., Jr.: “The Savings 
Bank and Its Practical Work,’ New 
York, 1912. 

Mr. Kniffin, besides practical banking 
experience, has been secretary of the 
Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association. In this book he 
discusses both the philosophy and the 
practical side of savings bank opera- 
tion, including such topics as the differ- 
ent books to be kept, manner of dealing 
with clients, method of figuring divi- 
dends, and bond amortization in theory 
and practice. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


Tue Stock ExcHANGE. 


Pratt, Sereno S.: ‘The Work of Wall 
Street.”” Revised edition, New York, 
1912, pp. 440. 

A clear and interesting account of 
the early development of Wall Street, 
the organization of the New York stock 
market, and the manner of doing busi- 
ness there. The author was at one time 
editor of the “Wall Street Journal,” 
and is now Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York. 

Price, $1.75 net; postage, 12c. 


Van Antwerp, William C.: ‘The Stock 
Exchange from Within,’ New York, 
1913, pp. 459. 

An up-to-date exposition of the 
methods of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, explaining the economic utility 
of the Exchange, the advantage of short 
selling, and the influence of a free mar- 
ket for capital on speculation and enter- 
prise. The author is a member of the 
Library Committee of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Price, $1.50. 


Withers, Hartley: “Stocks and Shares,” 

New York, 1910, pp. 371. 

A good account of the methods of the 
London Stock Exchange, with much in- 
cidental light upon the English “Com- 
panies Acts” regarding the methods of 


making public issues and the liability 
Price, $2.00 net. 


of directors. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 


Herrick, Myron T.: “Rural Credits,” 

New York, 1914, pp. 519. 

An outgrowth of the special inquiry 
which the author was directed to make 
while United States Ambassador at 
Paris in 1912. Gives a careful analysis 
of land credit in different European 
countries, and also of co-operative cred- 
it as practiced in Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Russia and elsewhere. 

Price, $2.00 net. 


“Agricultural Co-operation and Rural 
Credit in Europe.” Senate Docu- 
ment No. 214, 63rd Congress, First 
Session, Quarto, pp. 916, Washing- 
ton, 1913. 

Information and evidence secured by 
the American Commission, consisting of 
delegates from different states, who 
were accompanied by the United 
States Commission appointed by Pres- 
ident Wilson under the auspices of the 
Southern Commercial Congress “to in- 
vestigate and study in European coun- 
tries co-operative land mortgage banks, 
co-operative rural credit unions, and 
similar organizations and _ institutions 
devoting their attention to the promo- 
tion of agriculture and betterment of 
rural conditions.” 


“New York State Delegates, Special 
Report on the American Commission 
for the Study of Agricultural Condi- 
tions in Europe.” 

Compiled by Frederick H. Allen and 
Charles C. Mitchell, Albany, 1915, 
pp. 300. 


This is a public document prepared 
by two of the New York delegates who 
visited Europe as part of the Federal 
Commission, and gives special attention 
to the “business organization of agri- 
culture, from the point of view of the 
selling, the marketing, and the distribu- 
tion of food products.” 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 





Fiftieth Anniversary of a 
Prominent New England 
Bank 


ARCH 27, 1915, marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Chicopee Na- 

tional Bank of Springfield, Mass., one 
of the most substantial banks of a most 
substantial New England city. The 
Chicopee Bank was among the first insti- 
tutions to avail itself of the privileges 
of the National Banking Act and its his- 
tory dates back much further, as the 


FIRST HOME 


* THE CHICOPEE 


present institution was the direct suc- 
cessor of the old Chicopee Bank, estab- 
lished in 1836 and therefore by many 
years the oldest bank of discount in 
Springfield. The doors of the early in- 
stitution were opened sixteen years be- 
fore Springfield became a city and the 
history of the bank is closely connected 
with the development of the commu- 
nity. 

The names appearing on its records 
are those, in many instances, of men 
who have been especially prominent in 
the development of local industries, in 
the professions and in finance. In its 
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CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


roster of directors are found Hon. serving the best interests of the growing 
George Bliss, James Brewer, James D. town and city. 

Brewer, Gad O. Bliss, Homer Foot, 

Henry S. Lee, Henry Morris, J. B. @ 

Rumrill, Horace Smith, Philo F. Wilcox, 

George Walker, and others, most of HISTORY OF THE BANK. 
whom are still remembered by older cit- 

izens, and to whom the present genera- HE first meeting of the Chicopee 
tion owes a debt of gratitude and appre- Bank stockholders was held in the 
ciation for the important service per- famous tavern of “Uncle Jerry” War- 
formed by them in promoting and con- riner on May 2, 1836, when initial ac- 
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Hon. Geo. Buss 


FIRST PRESIDENT CHICOPEE BANK 


Mr. Bliss was one of Springfield's most prominent 
citizens. He was president of the Springtield Lnstitu- 
tion for Savings, President of the Hampden County 
Agricultural Society, and had been President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House in the Massachu 
setts Legislature. 


tion was taken resulting in the organiza- 
tion of the bank with a capital of 
$200,000. The act of the Legislature 
creating the corporation of “the Presi- 
dent, Directors and Company of the 
Chicopee Bank” bears the signatures of 
Julius Rockwell, Speaker of the House ; 
Horace Mann, President of the Senate, 
and Edward Everett, Governor. 

As a home for the new institution the 
directors voted to purchase for $6,000 
the three-story brick store of James 
Byers at the corner of Main and Elm 
streets, on the first floor of which the 
new banking-house was established. It 
is on this same site, now become many 
times more valuable, that the present 
bank is loeated. Although banking 


hours were from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m., they 
gave ample time for the transaction of 
the business of the day at that time. 


BREWER 
CHICOPEE 


James D. 


FIRST PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK 


Mr. Brewer was for many years a successful mer 


chant in Springfield. He was also president of the 


Springtield Gas Light Co. and for twenty-nine years 
auditor of the Springfield Institution for Savings. 


The bank was prosperous from the 
start, and a dividend was earned and 
declared during the first year. Every 
six months since, without a break, this 
first dividend has been followed by 
others, the total amount of the dividends 
paid to stockholders amounting to nearly 
$2,500,000. 

Upon the passage of the National 
Bank Act by Congress, the bank was 
converted into a national bank under the 
authority of a certificate issued by the 
Comptroller of the Currency dated April 
7, 1865, with a capital of $400,000. 
From this time until 1888 there seems to 
have been nothing of general interest 
recorded on its records, but its steady 
and healthy expansion had outgrown its 
old and time-honored banking-house and 
a new building had become a necessity. 
Believing that their location was unsur- 
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VIEW OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM 
CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


passed by any in the city, the directors one, and the edifice was completed ready 
voted, on May 14, 1888, to erect a new for occupancy September 9, 1889. 


building upon the same site as the old In 1912, the bank’s quarters having 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM, SHOWING STAIRWAY TO SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A. MacDonatp 


PRESIDENT CHICOPEE 
SPRINGFIELD, 


GEORGE 


NATIONAL 
MASS. 


BANK 


again become inadequate for the grow- 
ing business of the bank, the building 
was remodeled and the whole structure 
turned over to the use of the bank. The 
improvements made at that time not only 
make a spacious and handsome banking 
room available to the patrons of the in- 
stitution, but provide admirable facili- 
ties for conducting the internal work of 
the bank. 

The safe-deposit vaults are an espe- 
cially fine feature, as shown in the il- 
lustrations herewith, and are reached by 
a handsome marble staircase leading off 
from the main banking-room. 


& 


THE OFFICIAL ROSTER. 


OING back to the beginning, the 
records show that the bank has had 
eleven presidents and six cashiers, the 
dates of their administration having 


Epwarp Pyncnon 


CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS CHICOPEE NATIONAL 


BANK, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


been as follows: Presidents: George 
Bliss, 1836-1846; Samuel Reynolds, 
1846-1850; Philo F. Wilcox, 1850-1865 ; 
James D. Brewer, 1865-1866; Henry S. 
Lee, 1866-1869; Henry Fuller, Jr., 
1869-1887; Horace Smith, 1887-1893; 
Andrew J. McIntosh, 1893-1902; Ar- 
thur B. West, 1902-1909; Edward 
Pynchon, 1910-1914; Geo. A. MacDon- 
ald, 1914. ; 

The cashiers were as follows: Henry 
Seymour, 1836-1841; B. Frank Warner, 
1841-1856; Thos. Warner, Jr., 1856- 
1879; Arthur B. West, 1879-1902; Ed- 
ward Pynchon, 1902-1910; Leander W. 
White, 1910. 

The present official board is made up 
of the following gentlemen: George A. 
MacDonald, president; G. Frank 
Adams, vice-president; L. W. White, 
cashier; directors: Edward Pynchon, 
chairman; Horace A. Moses, president 
and treasurer Strathmore Paper Co.; 
Irving H. Page, president J. Stevens 
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Arms and Tool Co. and treasurer Page 
Needle Co.; Donald Birnie, treasurer 
Birnie Paper Co.; Frank N. Swan, pres- 
ident New England Card and Paper 
Co.: Harold Wesson, assistant treasurer 


G. Frank Apbams 


VICE-PRESIDENT CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Smith & Wesson; Walter P. Dodge, 
treasurer Barney & Berry, Inc.; Walter 
H. Whiteside, president Stevens-Duryea 
Co.; H. Goodman Waters, real estate; 
James P. Clark, president Downing- 
Taylor Co.; Samuel M. Green, president 
and treasurer Samuel M. Green Co.; Ar- 
thur C, Hastings, president American 
Writing Paper Co.; G. Frank Adams, 
vice-president ; George A. MacDonald, 
president. 

President MacDonald came to the 
bank May 1, 1914. His first banking 
experience was with the North Adams 
National Bank, beginning in 1890. 
Later he was connected with the Arnold 
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Print Works of that city and after liqui- 
dating the Berkshire National Bank or- 
ganized the North Adams Trust Com- 
pany in 1904 and resigned the treasur- 
ership of that institution to become pres- 
ident of the Chicopee National Bank. 

Mr. Pynchon, who is now chairman of 
the board of directors, has filled all the 
important offices of the bank and was 
president until 1914. He has been con- 
nected with the institution for over forty 
vears. 

Mr. Adams, vice-president, was for 
many years a successful business man 
of Springfield and retired from active 


L. W. Wuitre 


CASHIER CHICOPEE NATIONAL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


BANK 


business before entering the bank. He 
is also a trustee and clerk of the Spring- 
field Institution for Savings. 

Mr. White, cashier, came to the bank 
as a boy, and has come up through the 
various departments to his present po- 
sition, which he has held since 1910. He 
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has been connected with the institution 
for thirty years. 

The policy of the bank has always 
been a conservative and careful one, and 
its growth has been an evidence of the 
confidence of the community in its sta- 
bility and safety as well as the apprecia- 
tion of its patrons of the ability and 
trustworthiness of its officers and of 
their personal interest in the welfare of 
even the smallest depositor, insuring to 
them all the advantages offered by any 
reliable institution of its kind. 


7 
DEPOSIT GROWTH. 


‘THE growth in deposits during the 
last forty vears, while not spectac- 

ular, has been steady and consistent. 

The figures by decades are as follows: 


$432,818.89 
626,359.09 
1,424,988.68 
2,413,165.85 
3,172,135.05 


A condensed statement of the bank as 
of March 27, 1915, the anniversary 
date, makes the following showing: 


Ue 
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RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.......... $2,320,064.05 
749,190.75 
178,000.00 
576,008.86 
40,663.40 
$8,000.00 
7,500.00 


Bonds and securities......... 
Banking house 


Cash and reserve in banks.... 
Due from other banks 


Due from U. S. Treasurer.... 
Five per cent. fund 


$3,879,427.06 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $400,000.00 
Surplus 150,000.00 
286,508.42 436,508.42 
147,095.00 


2,895,823.64 


Undivided profits... 
Circulation 
Deposits 


$3,879,427.06 
TUVUUUEUUADENEAUEGUADEGUAUEOUAUEOUEUEOUAUEOUEOOOUEOEOUEUOOUEGEOU EGU OO EO EAU OOO OOOH: 


First National Bank, Sumter, 
South Carolina 





to measure and record with any- 
thing like accuracy and fulness 
the services which a bank renders to the 
people of its community. When one 
looks at cultivated farms, well stocked; 
at bursting granaries ; at busy factories ; 


Pre meas it will never be possible 


INTERIOR OF SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
at great and successful mercantile es- 
tablishments; at be utiful homes filled 
with happy people— in short, when one 
secs about him all the evidences of 
thrift, prosperity and progress, he can 
not say with certainty just how much 
oi it has been created or fostered by 
the ‘ocal bank, although he can say with 
cer‘ainty that the bank has had a very 


imortant part in all this constructive 
w 


SUMTER, 








bead 
ro saris es 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


To get an idea of what a bank really 
is—in the absence of data which would 
make it possible to trace in detail its 
services to the community—one must 
turn to such direct evidence as the bank 
itself affords—in its earnings, deposits, 
and finally by the building it occupies. 

Measured by these tests, which are 
the best available, the First National 
Bank of Sumter, South Carolina, has 
been most successful. It was organized) 
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in 1887 with $50,000 capital, and in 
1889 this was increased to $75,000 by 
cash subscriptions. In 1903 a further 
increase to $100,000 took place, a stock 
dividend of 33 1/3 per cent. being de- 
clared. 

This increase of capital by 100 per 
cent. in sixteen years from the date 
of organization was rendered necessary 
to take care of the growth in business. 


MAIN BANKING 
BANK, 


FIRST NATIONAL 


In the way of profits this bank can 
show a very gratifying record. Since 
organization it has earned $321,338.52. 
and of this amount $100,000 is carried 
as surplus and $21,558.52 undivided 
profits. Besides these substantial sums 
set aside and held for the protection of 
the bank’s depositors, there has been 
paid out to shareholders in the shape 
of dividends $199,750. 

These figures indicate very clearly 
that the bank has been conducted with 
ability, and that its managers are re- 
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gardful of the interests of those who 


deal with it. 
& 


THE BANK’S NEW HOME. 
Havine earned sufficient beyond a 


liberal dividend rate, and _pos- 
sessed of ample surplus, the bank de- 
cided that the erection of a modern 


ROOM 
SUMTER, 8S. C. 


building to accommodate its growing 
business would be a prudent course, and 
in May, 1914, the structure illustrated 
in these pages was completed. It is built 
of granite, brick and cement, while the 
furnishings are. of steel, marble, plate 
glass and mahogany. Not only is the 
building itself modern in every respect, 
but it has all the latest ideas in bank 
accessories, including ladies’ rest room, 
coupon booths, private telephones, and 
a spacious and well constructed safety 
vault. There is also a large storage 
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vault for the use of the bank’s deposi- 
tors. 


& 


OFFICERS OF THE BANK. 


prroM the facts already given it must 

be evident that those who control 
the bank’s policy are men of ability 
and experience in banking. 

The president, Mr. Neill O’ Donnell, 
has been connected with the bank about 
twenty years as a director. He is a 
successful business man, being president 
of O'Donnell & Co., one of the largest 
local corporations. 

Mr. R. D. Lee, vice-president and 
attorney, is senior member of the legal 
firm of Lee & Moise. He has been con- 
nected with the bank for about twenty 
years. 

The cashier, Mr. O. L. Yates, has 
been with the bank for fifteen years, 
having started as out-door collector. He 
has held every position from collector 


eae SupSgier 


DIRECTORS’ 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
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up to cashier, having been elected to 
the latter position December 29, 1914. 


The Mansfield Savings Bank, 
Mansfield, Ohio 





FTER forty-two years of success- 
A ful business, and enjoying the 
distinction of being the oldest 
and largest bank in its city, the Mans- 
field (Ohio) Savings Bank has com- 
pleted and now occupies a very fine 
home of the exclusive banking type. Its 
old building had been twice remodeled 
—once in 1888, and again in 1899. 


& 


THE NEW BUILDING. 


[* 1912 the bank acquired the lot im- 
mediately to the north of the bank 
on North Main street 


building and 


ROOM 
SUMTER, 8S. C. 
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MANSFIELD SAVINGS BANK, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


its officers and directors were authorized 
to erect a new and exclusive bank build- 
ing on the site. This necessitated the 
razing of the old bank building and 
also the old building on the lot adjoin- 
ing, and the removal of the bank into 
temporary quarters. The storeroom im- 
mediately to the north of the bank build- 
ing was leased as the temporary home 
and after it had been completely remod- 
eled the bank was moved into these 
temporary quarters on July 14, 1913. 

From the time of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new building, Sep- 
tember, 1913, work progressed steadily 
until January 1, 1915, when the new 
and splendid home was turned over 
ready for the bank’s occupancy. 

It was designed by Vernon Redding 
of Mansfield and is of Italian renais- 
sance design. The exterior is of Con- 
cord granite, and from the base up to 
the bottom of the big columns the gran- 
ite is polished so that it will not be 
marred by any scratch that might be 
put upon it. The interior general treat- 
ment is of French tavernelle marble for 
the lower part while the upper part is 
the caen stone treatment. The outside 


windows are steel casement with solid 
bronze hardware. All the fixtures are 
solid bronze throughout from the two 
massive lights on the outside and the 
big sliding massive doors at the en- 
trance to the smallest light fixture in the 
entire bank. 

In the interior there is a base story of 
French tavernelle marble ten feet high 
supporting the wall with colonnades, 
the treatment above being with caen 
stone. The rich stucco ceiling resting 
upon it is further ornamented with a 
most beautiful art glass in the center, 
thirty-five feet above the floor level. It 
is one of the most beautiful bank lobbies 
in the country. 

The general interior effect is a soft 
grey, with just a sufficient touch of com- 
plementary color in the ceiling to give a 
soft and rich effect. 

Entrance is gained from West 
Fourth street. On each side of the 
main entrance are two massive solid 
bronze lamps that illuminate very well 
the exterior of the building. Two 
heavy solid bronze sliding doors are at 
the entrance to the vestibule. During 
banking hours, 9 to 3, these doors will 
remain open, while at other times they 
will be closed and form the outer pro- 
tection. Two pairs of swinging solid 
bronze doors enclose the _ vestibule, 
which is lined with marble throughout. 

At the left of the entrance is the 
president’s office, while at the right side 
is the ladies’ room with writing desk 
and chairs and the public telephone. 
Beyond this is the cashier’s office, with 
consultation room adjoining. Six sep- 
arate cages for the receiving and paying 
tellers, collectors, foreign exchange and 
receiving and paying savings deposits 
are located about the lobby. The book- 
ing department is at the east end of the 
building next to the windows so that 
the employees of that department will 
be able to secure the best of light. The 
telephone operator’s desk is off the 
bookkeeping department and there is an 
intercommunicating telephone system 
extending to all the cages and to all the 
various departments. There is a pas- 
sageway along the north wall, back of 
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all the cages, leading to the book and 
cash vaults. All these surround the cen- 
ter lobby which has a fine marble check 
desk in the center. 

A handsome heavy bronze grili with 
double self-closing bronze doors sep- 
arates the public lobby from the safety 
deposit vault. There is a passageway 
from the safety deposit vault leading to 
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MANSFIELD SAVINGS BANK, 


the stairway, committee room, three cou- 
pon booths and ladies’ toilet on the first 
floor. 

In the basement are vaults in which 
will be stored furs and other things 
which customers may desire to place 
there for safe keeping. There is a 
toilet and locker room for employees at 
the rear of the vault, alsoa fine marble 
and tile lined public toilet. 

A continuous marble stairway ex- 
tends from the basement to the third 
floor, and this stairway for the greater 
part is lined with marble. 
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On the mezzanine floor there is the 
directors’ room, with committee room 
adjoining, and a handsome balcony with 
bronze railing overlooks the banking 
floor. Above the door leading to the 
balcony is a very beautiful clock. 

The large room on the third floor is 
mainly a stock room for the storage of 
old books and records and also keeping 


\ 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


the stationery and other things used at 
the bank. 

The woodwork in the president’s of- 
fice, ladies’ room, cashier’s office and 
consultation room, committee room and 
coupon booths on the ground floor is 
Circassian walnut, and the furniture is 
of the same wood. The desks and coun- 
ters in the cages and those used by the 
bookkeepers are steel finished with Cir- 
cassian walnut. The entire floor is fin- 
ished in Tennessee marble. 

The directors’ room on the mezzanine 
floor is finished with a wainscoting 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF 


MANSFIELD SAVINGS 


eight feet high with large 
vermilion mahogany, there being a 
large oval table and twelve massive 
chairs to match. A genuine caen stone 
mantel is at the west end of the room 
and adds much to its attractiveness. The 
large committee room, adjoining the di- 
rectors’ room, is also finished in ver- 
milion mahogany. The rooms are sep- 
arated by large sliding doors. This 
permits of the throwing of the two 
rooms into one large room where meet- 
ings of business men can be held. The 
two rooms when thus put together would 
accommodate between seventy-five and a 
hundred people. 


& 
VAULT. 


every bank usually 


THE 
NTEREST in 
centers in the vault. 

door and vestibule that guards 


The massive 
the 


BANK, 


panels of 


MAIN BANKING ROOM 


MANSFIELD, OHILO 
treasures of this bank weighs over 
twenty-five tons. The vault has three 
compartments, one for safety deposits, 
one for the books and the third for cash. 
The safety deposit compartment has 
560 boxes and sixteen individual safes 
of chests with combination _ locks. 
Everything has been arranged to pro- 
vide for the utmost safety and the vault 
is burglarproof and fireproof. The 
door of the vault is of the approved 
round type and although of enormous 
weight of delicately tempered mercer- 
ized steel it is so truly poised that the 
mere pressure of the hand can sway it 
back and forth. It is controlled by a 
series of timelocks, protected by glass. 
They will run any length of time up to 
three days, and during the time set no 
ingenuity could make the door swing 
open. 

The Weeks lighting system is used 
throughout. All side bracket lights fur- 
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nish semi-indirect light for the main 
banking room, All the working spaces 
are lighted with the indirect reflector 
system over each desk and the check 
desk in the center of the lobby. There 
is no direct light anywhere on the main 
floor. All the light fixtures are of solid 
bronze and in keeping with the other 
furniture of the building. 

The building is heated by hot water 
and has a double fan ventilating system. 
One of these fans controls the basement 
and all toilets and the other the main 
banking room. An ample supply of 
fresh air is furnished throughout by this 
indirect heating system. 

A vacuum cleaning plant is also in- 
stalled in the building and it will be 
kept clean in a most modern and ap- 
proved manner. 


& 


HISTORY OF THE BANK. 
HE Mansfield Savings Bank was 


organized in 1873 by Michael D. 


Harter, General Roeliff Brinkerhoff, 
Colonel Barnabus Burns and others, and 
began business on October 15 of that 
year in a new building erected and 
owned by the bank and located at the 
northwest corner of Main and Fourth 
streets. The first officers of the bank 
were: Barnabus Burns, president ; Mich- 
ael D. Harter, vice-president; Roeliff 
Brinkerhoff, cashier; S. A. Jennings, 
teller. A statement of the bank pub- 
lished October 14, 1874, showed: Cap- 
ital stock, $32,500; surplus and profits, 
$7,033.27; deposits, $139,644.34. 


& 


SERVICE AND GROWTH. 


HE Mansfield Savings Bank was a 
success from the beginning, and 
gradually grew from a small capital and 
surplus until its assets are over two 
million dollars. 
The bank’s growth may easily be seen 
by these figures: 


5038 


1903 
$100,000 

20,000 
1,024,000 


1914 
$200,000 

40,000 
1,871,000 


1873 1893 
Capital $30,550 $100,000 
Surplus 17,000 
Deposits 298,000 
Total Re- 
sources 43,797 


9,650 


460,000 1,168,000 2,130,000 


The officers of the bank are Charles F. 
Ackerman, president; J. E. Brown, 
vice-president ; Frank H. Marquis, cash- 
ier; Robert S. Gibson, assistant cashier ; 
Fred W. Wolfe, teller; Jay J. Jones, as- 
sistant teller; C. F. Ackerman, R. Brin- 
kerhoff, Jr., J. E. Brown, F. T. Bristor, 
S. N. Ford, E. J. Gilbert, Charles Rit- 
ter, Peter Scholl, Charles Schroer, Jr., 
James P. Seward, Rufus A. Tracy and 
Charles H. Voegele, directors. The ex- 
ecutive committee is made up of some of 
the most prominent citizens of Mans- 
field. 


AN ARTISTIC STREET LAMP 


MANSFIELD SAVINGS BANK, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF 


MANSFIELD SAVINGS BANK, 


Responsibility, prompt service and 
courteous attention are the keynotes of 
the Mansfield Savings Bank and what 
is given in return for the large patron- 
age which it has received and will con- 
tinue to receive for years to come. As a 
result of a continuous growth extending 
over the period of forty-one years since 
the bank has been in existence, the new 


THE 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


bank building has risen to take care of 
the greatly increased business and make 
more complete each of its departments. 
The spirit of progress and advancement 
which has characterized the city of 
Mansfield is reflected in this banking in- 
stitution, and there is no question as to 
its being a credit to Mansfield, as it 
most certainly is also to the bank itself. 


Government Position on Foreign Credits 


THis information was given out at 
the State Department, Washing- 
ton, on March 31: 

“The State Department has from 
time to time received information di- 
rectly or indirectly to the effect that 
belligerent nations had arranged with 
banks in the United States for credits 


in various sums. While loans to bel- 
ligerents have been disapproved this 
Government has not felt that it was 
justified in interposing objection to the 
credit arrangements which have been 
brought to its attention. It has neither 
approved these nor disapproved—it has 
simply taken no action in the premises 
and expressed no opinion.” 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 


DEATH OF LORD ROTHSCHILD. 


HERE died at London on March 

31 Baron Nathan Mayer Roths- 

child, head of the British 
Branch of the great banking firm. 

He was born in London November 8, 
1840, and was the son of Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild of Gunnersbury Park, 
Middlesex, and Charlotte, daughter of 
Baron Charles de Rothschild of Naples. 
He was educated at King’s College 
School and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he began his life-long 
friendship with King Edward VII. 

Soon after he was 21 he entered the 
great financial house founded by his 
grandfather and namesake, N. M. de 
Rothschild, third son of the famous 
founder of the house, Mayer Anselm of 
Frankfort.. As a young man Lord Roth- 
schild took’ a great interest in politics. 
At 25 he was elected to represent Ayles- 
bury as a Liberal, and this seat he re- 
tained until 1885, when he was raised to 
the peerage. He was widely known for 
his philanthropic activity as well as for 
his wealth. 


& 


Australasian 


COMMERCIAL BANKING COM- 
PANY OF SYDNEY. 


PEAKING of the recent half-yearly 

report of this institution, “The 
Review,” of Sydney, says that the 
report “is a document of which 
this popular bank will have reason to be 
proud for the remainder of its history. 
Business has been maintained, custom- 
ers have been loyally helped, the war 
funds have been liberally helped, more 
than fifty of the bank’s officers have 


been allowed to go to the war, and an 
average of nearly as many more have 
been allowed away for home defence, 
and all without the loss of any emolu- 
ments or advantages under the pension 
scheme.” 

On December 31 last the bank’s cap- 
ital paid up was £2,000,000, with an 
equal amount of reserve capital; the re- 
serve fund was £1,755,000; undivided 
profits, £70,961; deposits and other lia- 
bilities, £22,228,133, and total assets, 
£27,038,045. 


& 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND AUS- 
TRALIAN BANK. 


ASSETS of this bank in June last 

were £10,959,280, compared with 
£10,146,153 in June of 1913. Besides 
setting aside a third of the amount dis- 
tributed for dividends for the purchase 
and cancellation of deferred inscribed 
deposit stock, and adding £50,000 a year 
to the reserve fund, a dividend distribu- 
tion at the rate of eight per cent. is be- 
ing made. 


& 


AUSTRALIA’S GOLD PRODUC- 
TION. 


HE gold production of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, says the Syd- 
ney “Herald,” as supplied by the Mines 
Departments of the various States, 
shows a contraction of 156,160 fine 
ounces, as compared with 1913, which, 
in its turn, was 116,282 ounces less than 
1912. A comparison of the yields of 
the various States for the last three 
years, compiled by the Australian ‘“Ar- 
gus,” is subjoined—: 1912, fine ounces, 
2,321,343; 1913, fine ounces, 2,205,061; 
1914, fine ounces, 2,048,901. 
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The high-water mark of Australia’s 
gold production was in 1903, when 3,- 
837,064 fine ounces were mined. Since 
then the decline has been continuous. 
Thus, the annual yield from this source 
has fallen from $79,298,080, recorded 
in 1903, to $42,314,340 in 1914. Since 
1851, from which year the production of 
gold in Australia dates, over $1,435,- 
618,000 worth of the metal has been 
mined in Victoria, the largest quantity 
in any one year being 3,053,744 ounces 
in 1856. Since the beginning of the 
present century, however, Western Aus- 
tralia has been the premier producing 
State, supplying 23,000,000 fine ounces, 
as compared with Victoria’s 9,000,000 
ounces. The yield for Victoria for 1914 
is the lowest since 1851, and the Austra- 
lian total the smallest since 1896. 


& 


THE COMMONWEALTH BANK. 


ABLE advices state that the net 

profit for the half-year to Decem- 
ber 31 of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia amounted to £13,428 and that 
the balance-sheet figures give a total of 
£11,360,504. This bank was formed in 
1913 with the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia behind it, and 
its progress has been rapid. The bal- 
ance-sheet total at the end of June, 
1913, was £5,055,000; at June 30, 1914. 


it was £9,773,000, and now it is £11,- 
360,000. 
& 


CITY BANK OF SYDNEY. 
EPOSITS and other liabilities of 
the City Bank of Sydney on De- 
cember 31 were £2,035,391—about the 
same figure as reported on June 30, 
1914, but considerably larger than at the 
close of 1913. Profits for the half-year, 
£15,000, were slightly above those for 
the preceding half-year. The dividend 

rate was maintained at six per cent. 


& 


AUSTRALIAN BANK OF COM- 
MERCE. 


ROFITS of this bank for the half- 
year ended December 31 were £67,- 
972, out of which an addition of £10,000 





FOUNDED 1844 


G. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 


HAVANA CUBA 


Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to us handled promptly and with care. 


Special attention paid to collections in 
Havana and all parts of Cuba. 


Principal Correspondents 


NEW YORK CITY : 
National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
LONDON : 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited 
PARIS: 
Morgan, Harjes & Co. 
BERLIN: 
L. Behrens & Soehne 


MADRID : 
Garcia, Calamarie y C. 
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was made to the reserve fund, the same SWlliithihnninnnnti 3 


s as were added for the th = 
preceding half-years. |) NOYES & COMPANY 


The paid-up capital of the Australian 
Bank of Commerce is £1,195,592. Established 1879 








th Z Foreign Bills 
Government and Municipal Bonds — 


BANK OF NORTH QUEENSLAND, 
LTD. a 8, Place Edouard VII. 


OR the last half-year the net profits ~ PARIS .- FRANCE 

of this bank were £7,495, compared 
with £8.478 the previous half-year, this NUK EMR A A 
difference being more than accounted 
for by increase of interest paid on fixed 
deposits for the six months’ period. It 
was decided. at the shareholders’ meet- 
ing. to recommend a dividend at the rate 
of six’ per cent. a year, and probably a 
higher rate will not be recommended 
while the war continues. 


The Bank, whose head office is at & 








Brisbane, has £350,000 capital, of which 
£187,500 is uncalled; its reserve fund is 
£35,000, and profits and loss, £8,049; 
deposits, £1,131,943. 


PROFITS OF AUSTRALIAN 
BANKS. ] 


B a Established OMMENTING on the profits made 
anco e July 15, 1895 by the Australian banks in 1914, 


“The Australasian Insurance and Bank- 


Guatemala ing Record” says: 


“The aggregate amount of net profits 

Directors ° ‘ 
ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGSDON establishes a fresh record, being greater 
J. R. CAMACHO than the total shown by the accounts 


. published in the previous year by £54,- 
Authorized Capital] $10,000,000.00 “ hil meat. ] 
Capital subscribed and paid up 27500, 000.00 831, while as compared with eleven 


ae J e0eo0e os | years previously it has slightly more 


Foreign Correspondents than doubled. 


New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.,; “In view of the circumstances of war 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- * * * 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- and drought which have arisen during 


cisco, Cal: The Anglo & London Paris Na- . . 
ye Pg Ry AB a - the last few months the question for the 


The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- > 7 es j > v3 
i to toe. a ie” a new year will be rather that of the de 


Messrs. de Neuflize & Cie. London: Deutsche pe j i 2 a 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; London County re - which profits ay be expected 
& Westininster_Bank, Ltd. Hamburg: Deutsche to diminish than of maintaining the rec- 
Bank Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & = - 

Sohne, Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; ord established during the past year. 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid; Messrs. , - . 
Garcia Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. During the past sixteen years, as shown 
Garcia-Calamarte &  Cia.; Banco Hispano fi ° 
Americano. Milano: Credito Italiano. below, out of net profits aggregating 


Agencies tn Guatemala £34,061,168 the amount distributed in 
Antigua Puerto Barrios Escuintls dividends has been only £20,442,859, 
Jutiapa Zacapa Mazatenango ‘ ie : 
Pochuta Coban Ocos while the remaining £13,618,309 has 
Coatepeqne Retalhuleu Tambador 
Livingston Salama. been added to reserve funds or other- 


General Banking Business, Special At- wise dealt with, the basis upon which 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad | the banks conduct their business being 


and i : eae 
ee eee correspondingly broadened. A similar 
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effect has been produced in a number 
of instances by premiums obtained on 
new issues of shares, which have also 
been applied to the enlargement of re- 
serve funds. The aggregate reserve 
funds of the banks shown in our com- 
pilation of September, 1899, amounted 
to £5,053,447, while in the compilation 
published last September (fifteen years 
later) they amounted to £14,773,500, an 
appreciable addition to the earning 
power of the banks arising from this 
source. 

“The total amount of net profits re- 
ported and the total amount of divi- 
dends distributed during the last six- 
teen years, and the proportion by the 
latter to the former heading, are stated 
in the following table: 


Dividends Pro- 
Dis- portion. 
tributed. Per cent. 
£660,014 72.68 
822,395 63.04 
928,922 61.66 
983,930 §2.28 
996,740 61.42 
1,055,656 61.90 
1,085,825 63.82 
1,109,845 62.60 
1,265,407 53.78 
1,378,885 56.89 
1,455,815 58.70 
1,527,507 60.80 
1,664,384 60.35 
1,713,453 57.99 
1,790,921 55.75 


55.75 
2,003,230 61.31 


Total Amount 
of Net Profits 
Reported 
£908,080 
1,304,441 
1,506,305 
1,579,499 
1,622,686 
1,705,068 
1,700,631 
1,771,382 
2,352,717 
2,423,568 
2,479,414 
2,512,348 
2,759,932 
2,954,914 
3,212,676 
3,267,507 


ae 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
ar 
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Aggregates for the sixteen years are 
as follows: 


Net profits reported during 
the last sixteen years........ 
Dividends (including bonuses) 
declared— 
Amount 
Proportion 
Appropriated for 
poses— 
Amount 
Proportion 


£34,061,168 


20,442,859 
60.02 per cent. 


other pur- 


£13,618,309 
39.98 per cent. 


“The total amount of appropriations 
for other purposes is accounted for 
mainly by additions to reserve funds, 
writing down bank premises, deprecia- 
tion in value of investments, votes to 
staffs, ete.” 


co) 
Latin-America 


AMERICAN BANKS WANTED IN 
BOLIVIA. 


ROM the United States consular at- 

tachée at La Paz, Bolivia, comes 

the following interesting information re- 
specting banking in that country: 

The present situation indicates an un- 
exampled opportunity for American 
manufacturers to increase their exports 
to Bolivia. This applies particularly to 
foodstuffs, clothing and textiles, powder 
and explosives, candles, and medicines, 
all of which are of prime necessity. To 
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take advantage of the opportunity thus 
offered, in the absence of a branch bank 
and considering the scarcity and high 
price of exchange, it will be necessary to 
offer such terms of credit as few manu- 
facturers will find expedient and such 
as not many of the best merchants here 
care to ask for or to accept. 

Since my arrival here I have inter- 
viewed over a dozen of the leading im- 
porters, American, English, French, and 
Bolivian. All of them have dealt, or 
are now dealing, with the United States, 
England, and Germany. Imports from 
Germany are stopped. Importations 
from England have continued, although 
in greatly decreased volume. They have 
been very irregular, delayed, and 
unsatisfactory, in addition to being 
expensive, due to high insur- 
The United States appeared 


very 
ance rates. 


to be the only market available, but, 
owing to the lack of credit and conse- 
quent scarcity of bills on New York, the 
rate of exchange has gone up to 3.80 
bolivianos per $1, and it is impossible to 
obtain any great quantity at that price. 


This is an increase of 43 per cent. over 
the rate prevailing before the war. 
Nevertheless, none of the banks will pay 
higher than 3.25 bolivianos for dollar 
exchange. This condition of affairs has 
made further importations from the 
States an impossibility for the small 
merchant dealing direct with the facto- 
ry. Grace & Co. and Denniston & Co., 
both of whom have connections in the 
United States, are about the only mer- 
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chants who are keeping up their impor- 
tations. Grace & Co. are handling im- 
portations of American flour for the ac- 
count of this Government. Denniston & 
Co. are in the market to buy all the gold 
and tin that they can pay for and are 
maintaining their credits in New York 
by these shipments. In spite of its un- 
satisfactory character, the only source 
of supply is now England, this because 
of the fact that sterling exchange is at 
a premium of only 24 per cent. A Bo- 
livian merchant showed me a 90-day 
sight draft for $800 covering a ship- 
ment of hardware from the United 
States, informing me that even at the 
rate of 3.80 he would have considerable 
difficulty in gathering together enough 
bills to meet it. This merchant has can- 
celed all orders from the United States. 
There is no such thing as_ prejudice 
against American goods. On the con- 
trary, they are very popular, and the 
only obstacle in the way of increased 
trade is the lack of exchange and bank- 
ing facilities. The average reputable 
merchant here is willing to pay in 90 
days. He feels, however, that if there 
were an American branch bank through 
which to deal he could secure more fa- 
forable terms in case he needed an ex- 
tension. The practice here in the case 
of a renewal is for the merchant to sign 
a note to the bank on which he pays in- 
terest at the rate of 10 to 12 per cent. 
He feels that if he were dealing more 
directly with the principal bank instead 
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of a foreign agent the interest would be 
nearer 6 per cent. 

The question of interesting American 
bankers in establishing a branch in Bo- 
livia is almost if not quite as important 
as that of securing tin ore to the United 
States. The following is from an ad- 
vertisement in “El Tiempo” by the 
Banco de la Nacién Boliviana, as to 
rates of interest: 


Paid— 

On deposits in account current, 2 

per cent. per annum. 

On deposits at sight (drawable), 2 

per cent. per annum. 

On deposits at 3 months (drawable), 

3 per cent. per annum. 
On deposits at 6 months (drawable), 
4 per cent. per annum. 
On deposits at 12 months (drawable), 
5 per cent. per annum. 
Collects— 
On loans, 9 per cent. per annum. 
Advances in account current, 9 per 
cent. per annum plus 4 per cent. 
commission every six months. 

Discounts, 8 per cent. per annum plus 

14, per cent. commission every three 
months. 

The foregoing is fairly representative 
of the rates paid and charged by all of 
the banks here. From an advertisement 
of the Banco Mercantil I note that 
their discount rates are 12 per cent. per 
annum. I may add that these rates are 
not “war time,” but the same rates that 
have been in existence here for some 
time previous to the outbreak of war 
and have come to be accepted as nor- 
mal. 

The following details regarding the 
principal banks in operation are of in- 
terest: 


Banco de la Nacion Boliviana.—Paid- 
up capital, 18,962,500 bolivianos; net 
earnings for 6 months ended December 
31, 1914, 1,025,059 bolivianos. 

Banco Mercantil (Patifios).—Paid-up 
capital, 10,000,000 bolivianos ; net earn- 
ings for 6 months ended December 31, 
1914, 125,670 bolivianos, with two 
branches (Oruro and Tarija) yet to 
hear from. The Oruro branch is a very 
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important one, being the center of the 
tin-mining industry. This bank report- 
ed net earnings for the first half-year as 
280,000 bolivianos. 

Banco Nacional de Bolivia.—Paid-up 
capital, 8,000,000 bolivianos; net earn- 
ings for 6 months ended December 31, 
1914, 550,643 bolivianos. 

Banco Francisco Argandota.—Paid- 
up capital, 4,000,000 bolivianos; net 
earnings for 6 months ended December 
31, 1914, 105,448 bolivianos. 

Banco Aleman Trasatlantico.—Capi- 
tal for branch in Bolivia, 625,766 bolivi- 
anos; net earnings, 94,273 bolivianos. 

Crédito Hipotécario de Bolivia (Mort- 
gage Credit Bank).—Capital not availa- 
ble; net earnings for last half of 1914, 
32,479 bolivianos. 


& 


PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


N international financial conference 

of Finance Ministers and bankers 
of the Latin-American countries and of 
the United States will convene at Wash- 
ington, in May. Its object is specially 
to devise means of mitigating the incon- 
veniences to these countries growing out 
of the European war. The conference 
will be semi-official, being held on the 
initiative of the American Government. 


& 


Asiatic 


INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN. 


T the half-yearly ordinary general 

meeting of shareholders of this 
bank, held at Tokyo on February 5, 
President Shidachi submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


“Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
condition in financial circles, which pre- 
vailed during the term, mainly on ac- 
count of the war in Europe, the result 
of the half-vear may be considered 
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satisfactory. The value of the national 
loan bends owned by the bank was writ- 
ten down by yen 234,864, and the divi- 
dend was declared at the rate of 6.5 per 
cent. per annum, the same as in the last 
term, leaving a considerable balance to 
be carried forward to the next account. 
“The net profits for the period, in- 
cluding yen 73,187, balance brought for- 
ward from last account, and after mak- 
ing necessary payments and deductions, 
as well as providing for the depreciation 
of the national loan bonds as mentioned 
above, amount to yen 739,436. Out of 
these profits, yen 59,500 was transferred 
to the reserve against losses, and yen 
15,000 to the dividend equalization re- 
serve. After making these transfers, 
the president recommends that yen 437,- 
500 be paid as a first dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum and that 
out of yen 227,436 now available yen 
20,000 be appropriated for the remuner- 
ation of the officers, and yen 131,250 be 
paid as a second dividend at the rate of 
1.5 per cent. per annum. The balance 
ven 76,186 will be carried forward. 
“The exchange business commenced in 
August last is going on very favorably 
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and its further development is confident- 
ly expected.” 


The Industrial Bank of Japan was es- 
tablished in 1902 and has its head office 
at Tokyo. Its fully-paid capital is yen 
17,500,000. On December 31 last the 
deposits were yen 16,575,556, and total 
resources yen 104,550,630. 


& 


Colonial 


HE Bank of the Philippine Islands, 

whose main office is at Manila, with 
branches at Iloilo and Jolo, in its bal- 
ance sheet of December 29 last, which 
has just come to hand, reports: Capital, 
1,500,000 pesos; legal reserve fund, 1,- 
125,000; voluntary reserve fund, 100,- 
000; deposits, 1,376,670; currency ac- 
count, 4,525,336, and total reserve of 
18,699,476. 

The officers of this institution are: 
President, John S. Hord ; vice-president, 
Eliseo Sendres; secretary, C. G. Clif- 
ford; cashier, Domingo Garcia. 


ay 


Swiss 


ESSRS. Lee, Higginson & Com- 
pany, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and N. W. Halsey & 
Company, recently purchased an issue 
of $15,000,000 Government of Switzer- 
land five per cent. gold notes, due one- 
third in 1916, one-third in 1918 and 
one-third in 1920. 
These notes were offered to the public 
on March 10 and were immediately sold. 
This loan is considered the best of 
the foreign loans publicly offered in this 
country since the war began. 
This loan is of particular interest as 
the Swiss people have, for many years, 


Loans 


been large consistent buyers of high- 
grade American securities. Switzer- 
land, however, has been and is making 
large purchases of commodities in this 
country and on account of the abnormal 
rates of exchange, it was more profitable 
for the Swiss Government to borrow 
the money here in order to make pay- 
ment for these commodities than to issue 
a loan at home, even at a lower rate, 
and purchase at a large premium the 
exchange necessary. The immediate 
success of the loan indicated the strong 
feeling of confidence in the responsibili- 
ty and credit of the Swiss Government. 
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The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK, 


S the center of the great grain 
growing and milling interests of 
the Northwest, and a most im- 
portant point in the receipt and distri- 
bution of live stock and other leading 
products of one of the country’s most 
fertile and enterprising sections, Min- 
neapolis has attained to a very high 
position in manufacturing, commerce 
and banking. This growth has been 
helped most materially by the energy 
and skill with which the city’s banks 
have been managed, and especially by 
the adaptation of banking to the special 
needs of the surrounding territory. 
In work of this character the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis 
has reached the point of leadership, and 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


the bank has been not merely a power- 
ful factor in aiding in the prosperity 
of its own city and the development of 
the surrounding territory, but has done 
a great deal to stimulate interest and to 
call forth practical efforts in better 
farming and more extensive stock grow- 
ing throughout the country generally. 
This result has been due very large- 
ly to the intelligent knowledge of the 
problems involved and the tireless en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of Mr. Joseph 
Chapman, vice-president of the North- 
western National Bank. Mr. Chapman 
was quick to realize the dependence of 
the country upon its farms for genuine 
and lasting prosperity, and also under- 
stood the related fact, that the produc- 
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livity of the farms could be maintained 
only by persistent development of the 
live stock industry. 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
the marvellous development of the 
Northwest in recent years in grain grow- 
ing and in stock raising has received 
an immense impetus from the work 
done by Mr. Chapman. As chairman 
of the American Bankers’ Association’s 
Committee on Agricultural Develop- 
ment Mr. Chapman has visited numbers 
o: conventions of bankers, meetings of 
farmers’ clubs and gatherings of all 
kinds, to talk in practical fashion of the 
need of fertilization of soil, better seed 
sclection, rotation of crops, soil tests, 
more live stock—and in fact everything 
calculated to make farming an intelli- 
gent, scientific and profitable business. 

His campaign of education has stimu- 
lated to action. and the corn contests 
ard cther incentives to agricultural effi- 
ciency, initiated by the banks, have 
spread to all parts of the United States. 
Besides being chairman of the American 
Bankers’ Association’s Committee on 
Agricultural Development, Mr. Chap- 
man has been a member of the execu- 
tive council of the Association and 
also president of the Minnesota Bank- 
ers’ Association. 


a 
CATTLE LOAN DEPARTMENT. 
‘THE Northwestern 


has thus aimed to be of di- 
rect practical service to the banks 
and to the people of its territory. Real- 
izing the growing proportionate defici- 
ency in the supply of meat animals, the 
bank established, under competent di- 
rection, a cattle loan department to help 
in financing the farmer for the purchase 
of cattle. and to assist in the lending 
of its credit by the local bank for that 
purpose. Already the bank is doing 
a large business in this class of paper, 
and it is growing rapidly. The loans 
are made through country banks, and 
the demand for this ‘outlet by the latter 

’ is bringing to the Northwestern Nation- 
al Bank a largely increasing country 


National Bank 
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business. The department handling this 
paper has highly specialized facilities, 
and is directed by W. E. Briggs, vice- 
president, who is an expert in this line. 
This is the only bank in Minneapolis, 
and one of the very few in the North- 
west, making a specialty of cattle loans. 
With “cattle loans” are included other 
live-stock transactions. 

While disclaiming any particular 
credit for the result, the Northwestern 
National Bank nevertheless takes pride 
in pointing out that since the farmers 
of one state—North Dakota—have been 
aroused to the desirability of increasing 
their live-stock production, the number 
of hogs shipped in a single year rose 
from 163,000 to 320,000, or a gain of 
nearly 100 per cent. Figures could be 
given to show that all along the line of 
agricultural activity, in many states, 
both near by and remote, similar ad- 
vances are being made. 

What has been done by the North- 
western National Bank in this respect 
is only a part of the bank’s well-de- 
fined and thoroughly matured policy of 
being of practical service to the people. 
Its banking facilities, at every point, 
are shaped with that end in view. 


& 


DEPARTMENT OF 


TION. 

O* August 30, 1912, there was 
launched by the Northwestern 
National Bank a new departure in 
Northwest banking, and, in some of its 
features, a departure in all banking. 
The venture is called the Department 
of Information, and it is designed to 
supply information on general subjects, 
information much more available to the 
bank, by advantage of position, than 
to the average inquirer. Furthermore, 
a very special attention is given to 
strangers—the newcomer to the bank, 
the City, the State and he Northwest. 
A bank’s peculiar position in a com- 
munity renders possible for it a pecu- 
liar service. In the experience of ar 
individual or a commercial establish 
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ment there is continually arising the 
new problem. This is exactly the prob- 
lem that the Information man is in- 
tended to solve. He may not at once 
know the solution, but he knows the 
man who does know. Out of the bank’s 
thousands of affiliations there is always 
to be found, immediately, the man wno 
possesses just the intimate, special 
knowledge desired. 

But there remains to be noted the 
most important activity that is being at- 
tempted—Publicity. By this is meant 
the educational exploitation of the com- 
munity in which the bank is a factor— 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, the Northwest. 
The great metropolitan bank is a finan- 
cial terminal, and becomes, virtually, 
with its increasing resources, a public 
institution. The Northwestern Nation- 
al Bank is trying concretely to realize 
these possibilities. Specifically, to cite 
one phase of endeavor, the attempt is 
being made to visualize to the public, 
from time to time, municipal, State and 
Northwestern conditions and opportu- 
nities. For instance, a display of many 
specimens of iron ore from the Minne- 
sota ranges, with photographs, maps, 
tables of statistics and a head-frame 
model, is made in the lobby. With the 
same aim, even before the department 
was formally established, the lobby was 
festooned at harvest time with samples 
of grain and grasses from many farms 
in this and contiguous states. To many 
hundreds of people of all classes this 
display visualized the public crop re- 
ports, just as the ore exhibit visualized, 
in a startling way, the Northwest’s un- 
paralleled iron wealth. 

The basic intent of the Department 
of Information is the promotion of the 
interests of the community through pub- 
licity, and the furnishing of specific, dis- 
interested information. 


& 


MOVIES TELL OF THE BANK 
ANOTHER thing in the nature of 


an innovation was the putting of 
the bank in the “movies.” This was 
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done the last part of 1913. For about 
six months the pictures were used in the 
Northwestern States, chiefly to interest 
outside bankers, and used at their re- 
quest or the request of their local mov- 
ing picture houses. At present three 
prints of the reel are being used 
throughout the entire United States as 
an industrial and educational feature. 
The plan followed in the taking of the 
pictures was to show the institution as 
it might be shown to a visitor, taking 
him through the various departments, 
explaining them and their machinery, 
introducing him to the officers, etc. 

The views, besides showing the work 
of a big bank, have many items of par- 
ticular interest, such as the showing 
of a street railway express wagon, un- 
loading daily silver deposit with guards, 
and a line of men filing into the bank, 
a panoramic view of the lobby on a 
busy day, the work of signature tellers 
examining checks for forgeries, irregu- 
larities, etc., the putting up of currency 
and coin shipments for outside banks, 
coin-counting and wrapping machines, 
the money vault with a glimpse of its 
$3,000,000 contents in bills and coin, 
printing signatures on sheets of cur- 
rency, cutting sheets into single bills, 
a million-dollar handful of $10,000 
bills, the clearing-house department 
with its battery of adding-machines, 
etc., etc. 


& 


WIDENESS OF THE BANK’S 
SERVICE. 
HE bank is not conducted for 


the benefit of Minneapolis alone, 
its business is truly ‘Northwest- 
ern.” At least half of this bank’s 
operations are directly concerned 
with its out-of-town correspondents, 
and a large proportion of its city busi- 
ness is entirely the result of farm opera- 
tions. For instance, the tremendous ac- 
tivity of the crop-moving season is al- 
most entirely financed with Minneapolis 
paper and Minneapolis cash, and yet 
the only portion of this business which 
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LOOKING TOWARD OFFICERS 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


is strictly Minneapolis business is the 
storing, cleaning, grading, selling and 


grinding of the grain. All the prelimi- 
nary operations take place on the farm, 
and must be paid for by money or credit 
transferred from the Minneapolis mar- 
ket to the hands of the farmer in the 
country. 

& 


THE BANK’S HISTORY. 


HE bank was chartered in 1872 
with a capital stock of $200,- 
000. This was soon raised to $300,000 
and, within a year after that to $500,- 


QUARTERS 
BANK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

000. Following this the capital stock 
was increased in 1882 to $1,000,000, in 
1908 to $2,000,000 and in 1909 to $3,- 
000,000 and in 1914 to $4,000,000, 
bringing the capital, surplus and profits 
up to $6,900,000. 

In its officers and directors the bank 
has been extremely fortunate. William 
Windom, who was for years a promi- 
nent factor in national affairs, a United 
States Senator, and Secretary of the 
Treasury under Presidents Garfield and 
Harrison, was one of the incorporators 
and active in the early management. 
Also, Mr. George A. Pillsbury, closely 
connected with the evolution of Minne- 
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apolis as a flour and grain center, was 
one of the early directors, and later 
president of the bank. Three genera- 
tions of the Pillsbury family have ac- 
tively participated in the management 
of the bank. 

The Forgan brothers, James B. For- 
gan and David R. Forgan, became 
prominent in the Northwestern towards 
the close of the eighties, and beginning 
of the nineties. Mr. James B. Forgan 
in 1891 resigned to accept the position 


Two gentlemen, who were guiding 
spirits of the institution during a long 
period of its career, were Mr. Wm. E. 
Dunwoody and Judge Martin B. Koon. 
Both of these men, now deceased, were 
active in its affairs until a few years 
ago. Mr. Dunwoody was a pioneer in 
the milling and grain business in the 
city. Mr. E. W. Decker, now the presi- 
dent of the bank, followed Mr. Dun- 
woody in that office. Both Mr. Decker 
and Mr. Joseph Chapman, now a vice- 





A SECTION OF THE LOBBY OF THE 


WHOSE OFFICES ADJOIN 


of vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and David R. Forgan, 
who succeeded him in the Northwest- 
ern, later became vice-president of the 
Union National Bank of Chicago, and is 
now president of the National City Bank 
of that city. James B. Forgan later 
became president of the First National 
Bank of Chieago, and is now Chairman 
of the Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

Gilbert G. Thorne, now vice-president 
of the National Park Bank of New 
York, was made cashier of the North- 
western National Bank in 1896. 


AFFILIATED MINNESOTA LOAN 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


THOSE OF THE BANK 

president, entered the employ of the 
Northwestern as messengers under the 
cashiership of Mr. James B. Forgan. 
Mr. James A. Latta was elected vice- 
president in 1909 following the pur- 
chase of the Swedish-American National 
Bank. 

In December, 1914, Mr. W. E. 
Briggs was elected an additional vice- 
president. At the time of his election 
he was vice-president of the Stock 
Yards National Bank of South St. Paul 
and manager of the St. Paul Cattle Loan 
Company, South St. Paul. 

Mr. Briggs began his banking career 
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DOOR TO SAFE 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


with the Valley Bank (now the Valley 
National Bank), Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1880. A few years later he left the 
position of assistant cashier of that 
bank to become cashier and manager of 
the Bank of Centerville, South Dakota. 
This bank was sold in 1891, and Mr. 
Briggs returned to Iowa and in 1896 or- 
ganized the Madrid State Bank, which 
he conducted as cashier until 1901, 
when he resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of secretary and treasurer and man- 
ager of the St. Paul Cattle Loan Com- 
pany of South St. Paul, which company 
had then just been organized by Swift 


DEPOSIT VAULTS 
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& Co., of Chicago, and prominent bank- 
ers and capitalists of St. Paul. One 
year later Mr. Briggs was elected 
cashier of the Stock Yards National 
Bank of South St. Paul, and in 1912 was 
elected vice-president. At the end of 
1914, as stated above, he resigned from 
the Cattle Loan Company and the bank 
to become vice-president of the North- 
western National Bank. 

Mr. Briggs has had experience which 
qualifies him as an expert in regard to 
cattle loans and farming, and will thus 
be able still further to develop the serv- 
ice which the Northwestern National 
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Bank has been rendering along these 
lines. 

On January 12, 1915, Mr. A. V. Os- 
trom, who is still in his thirties, was pro- 
moted from the cashiership to a vice- 
presidency. On the same date Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Macgregor, formerly assistant 
cashier, made cashier. Both of 
these gentlemen began their banking 
careers as messengers, the latter in the 
Northwestern National Bank and the 
former in the Swedish-American Na- 
tional Bank. 

In 1902 the business of the Metro- 
politan Bank was purchased, and in 
1908 the National Bank of Commerce, 
with a capital and surplus of $1,500,- 
000, and the Swedish-American Nation- 
al Bank, with a capital and surplus of 
$850,000. were absorbed. In 1909 the 
Northwestern National Bank became 
affiliated with the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company through the ownership 
of the capital stock by the same indi- 
vidual stockholders. The combined re- 
sources of the two institutions have 
reached the sum of $47,000,000. 


& 


was 


HOW THE BANK HAS GROWN. 


HE average deposits of the 

Northwestern National Bank for 
the year 1914 approximated thirty 
and one-half millions. This is a 
gain over 1913 of over three million 
dollars for the entire year, or about 
eleven per cent. increase. Ten years 
ago the average deposits for the year 
were slightly in excess of eight millions. 
The past year’s business therefore 
marks an increase in ten years of 350 
per cent. Of course it must be remem- 
bered that a portion of this growth was 
due to the consolidations occurring with 
the National Bank of Commerce, and 
the Swedish-American National Bank 
in 1908; but the growth before and 
since the consolidations has been quite 
consistent and regular. From 1904 to 
1907 a growth of more than fifty per 
cent. occurred, without the help of con- 
solidations. Going back another decade 


—that is, from 1894 to 1904—we find 
a growth in deposits of almost exactly 
300 per cent. 

In 1914 the aggregate amount of de- 
posits made in the bank was $2,272,- 
988,000. 

At the Comptroller’s call of Decem- 
ber 3ist, the deposits of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank amounted to twenty- 
five per cent. of the total Minneapolis 
bank deposits, including all National, 
State and Savings banks. The daily 
clearing-house operations of this bank 
comprise thirty-two per cent. of the 
total amount of those of all Minneapolis 
banks, and are equal to over three- 
fourths of the clearing-house operations 
in the city of St. Paul. In 1914 $448,- 
982,000 worth of checks were handled 
through the Minneapolis Clearing 
House by the Northwestern National 
Bank. 

Nearly $900,000,000 worth of items 
of all sorts were received by the mail 
department of this bank for the credit 
of its customers, of course the great bulk 
of this sum being credited to bank corre- 
spondents. 

These figures tell in rather a striking 
way of the bank’s growth: 


Deposits, March 4, 1915. $34,804,454 


Average deposits, 1914... 30,509,000 
Average deposits, 1914... 27,451,000 
Average deposits (ten 

years ago), 1904...... 8,243,000 
Average deposits (twenty- 

five years ago), 1889.. 2,704,000 
Average deposits (forty 

vears ago), 1874 ...... 161,000 
Total Minneapolis 

clearings, 1914... . $1,374,267,910.18 
Total St. Paul 

clearings, 1914 ... 585,307,614.35 
Northwestern Nation- 

al Bank Clear- 

i TING iiccccnys $448,982,181.77 


It may be stated that the report made 
to the Comptroller of the Currency on 
March 4 last represented the highest 
figures in the history of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank, deposits being $34,- 
804,454 and total resources $42,887,355. 
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National Stock Yards National Bank 





VERY interesting study might be 

made of the organization and op- 
eration of a modern stock-yards enter- 
prise. Physically, one of these plants 
is an association of railway terminal 
facilities, barn and yardage space, 
packing plants and office building hous- 
ing postoffice, bank, railway, telegraph 
and commission firm offices. Organic- 
ally, its function is to provide a meet- 
ing place for the seller and purchaser 
of live stock. Here the producer, the 
transportation company, the financier 
and manufacturer of meat products get 
together; and not the least important 
of these factors is the bank. 

When the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards was established across the river 
from St. Louis in 1872 it became evi- 
dent that a bank was necessary, and 
in the same year an institution was or- 
ganized and operated until 1889 as a 
private institution by Messrs. Newman 
and Farr. Private banks were then, 
and still are, for that matter, permis- 
sible under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. In 1889 the bank was reor- 
ganized under the control of Isaac H. 
and C,. G. Knox, as a state bank, under 
the name of “The Stock Yards Bank,” 
with a capital of $50,000.00. 

The bank promptly became a factor 
of importance in the business opera- 
tions at the stock yards, and grew 
as the stock yards industry developed. 
The demands upon it for financing the 
industry in the territory tributary to 
the market became so insistent that in 
1899 the bank associated with itself a 
new organization called “The St. Louis 
Cattle Loan Company,” the object of 
which organization was to loan money 
te cattlemen and sell the paper to banks 
which might be purchasers throughout 
the country. The two institutions were 
managed and grew co-ordinately until 
the first of May, 1908; when the bank 
was nationalized under the title of ‘““The 
National Stock Yards National Bank” 


—the loan company at the same time 
changing its name to “The National 
Cattle Loan Company.” 

It will be seen therefore that these 


H. W. Kramer 


ASSISTANT CASHIER NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
NATIONAL BANK, NATIONAL STOCK 


YARDS, ILLINOIS 


two organizations have lived through 
the period which has seen the devel- 
opment of the live stock production 
from a comparatively small factor in 
the country’s business to a point where 
the amount of money invested exceeds 
that of the capitalization of all of the 
railroads in the United States. In the 
same period the packing industry has 
grown from a mere slaughtering busi- 
ness to the great enterprise, with its 
many allied industries, which we see to- 
day. The life of these two institutions 
has seen all of the contingencies inci- 
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dent to the business of financing the 
live stock industry. Droughts and poor 
markets have prevailed at different pe- 
riods, as well as other periods of con- 
siderable prosperity to  cattlemen. 
Therefore, the experience and organi- 
zation of this dual institution have 
equipped them to serve the banking and 
agricultural interests of the territory 
tributary to St. Louis with 
knowledge born of experience. 

Two of the present officers of the 
institutions have been with the bank and 
loan company through the period of 
greatest progress. Mr. Sullivan has 
been in the organization since 1901 and 
Mr. Wright since 1907. 

An indication of the growth of the 
National Stock Yards National Bank is 
given in the accompanying figures: 


expert 


The National Stock Yards National Bank, 
and predecessor. 


Surplus 
Capital. and Profits. Deposits. 
a $50,000 ~—_......... $200,000.00 
ae 100,000 $115,000.00 350,000.00 
Ss s-60w eeu 100,000 400,000.00 900,000.00 
DS 6: 0 350,000 115,000.00 2,500,000.00 
_ eee 500,000 150,000.00 4,000,000.00 
Mar. 4, 1915 500,000 260,979.77 4,794,815.93 


The Banks in the European War 


AN up-to-date recital of the manner 
in which the banking situation 
caused by the European war was han- 
dled both in the United States and Eu- 
rope is embodied in the new edition of 
the well-known work of Mr. Charles A. 
Conant, “A History of Modern Banks 
of Issue,” which is just being brought 
out by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Mr. Conant was already engaged on the 
revision of the work for the fifth edition 
when the war broke out, but delayed its 
completion until definite data became 
available in regard to the policy of the 
ereat European banks in dealing with 
war finance, and the organization of the 
new banks established by the Federal 
Reserve Act. These important opera- 
tions form the subject matter of the two 
new chapters of the work dealing with 
6 


“The Federal Reserve Act” and “The 
Banks in the European War.” The data 
on the latter subject is brought down 
as late as December, when exchange had 
turned in favor of New York, and the 
New York banks had already retired the 
bulk of their clearing-house certificates 
and emergency bank notes. The revised 
edition, however, which (including the 
index) runs to 783 pages, goes much be- 
yond the addition of two new chapters. 
The changes in recent years in the char- 
ters of the banks of France, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary are fully de- 
scribed and the statistics of these coun- 
tries are brought down to date. Changes 
in the banking law of Canada, Nicara- 
gua and the revision of the currency sys- 
tem of British India are also set forth. 
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- The Exclusive 


Bank Building 








SPRINGFIELD INSTITUTION FOR 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE EXCLUSIVE TYPE OFf- BANK “BUILDING 
(1Uustration by courtesy of Messrs. Hoggson Bros., N. Y.) ‘ 


HE exclusive bank building is its 
own herald. There is no mis- 
taking its purpose. In the sim- 

ple dignity of its architecture—distinct, | 

individual—it stands as a bulwark of 
security. Its very aspect lends confi- 
dence, it is the concrete expression of 
the trust features of the banking busi- 
ness.. There is a calm serenity about 
an exclusive bank building which makes 
it seem fully conscious of its own pow- 


‘ers, and of its capacity for caring for 


its own responsibilities. 

In these days of strenuous advertis- 
ing, when banks spend large sums to 
keep their names persistently before 
the public, an impressive building is at 
once’ the best investment and the best 
advertisement a bank can have. This 
fact should be self-evident. The build- 
ing stands—day in and day out—con- 
sistently .advertising the institution it 
houses. The city claims it for its own, 
as a civic’ improvement, a_ thing. of 
beauty and worth; each depositor has a 
real joy in the consciousness of part 
ownership, and every resident in the 
community refers to it with pride. 
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SAVINGS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The value of this perception onthe 
part of the public is peculiarly effective. 
One who has contemplated the “psy- 
chology of increased deposits” can 
readily comprehend .the effect that} a 
dignified and substantial bank building 
has on the public mind, and the con- 
fidence it begets. The building typifies 
the institution, and both become capital- 
ized in the minds of the public. / 

The investment of capital in a splen- 
did edifice admirably planned for’ the 
carrying on of its principal business. 
inspires the public with a sense of faitir 
and security in the stability and pros- 
perity of the institution. Increase in 
confidence brings about increase in de- 
posits; thus the money invested in the 
new building becomes a paying invest- 
ment and an asset instead of an ex- 
pense and a liability. . 

A comparatively small outlay is re- 
quired in the erection of an exclusive 
bank building and such a structure has 
many: practical advantages to recom- 
mend it. The very best utilization of 
space may be attained. With no mas- 
sive columns to interfere with the equip- 
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CITY NATIONAL BANK, DANBURY, CONN. 


ONE OF HOGGSON BROS. EXCLUSIVE BANK TYPE 


ment, the floor area may be planned ad- 
vantageously for the furniture and fix- 
tures; the working quarters and the 
public space properly arranged, and-the 
utmost efficiency obtained from every 
foot of space. . 


It is only in the exclusive bank build- ' 


ing that it is possible to secure natural 
overhead light, with which no method of 
artificial illumination can compare. 

While no two banks need to be alike, 
all banks should know about and take 
advantage of the many new ideas in con- 
struction and improvements’ in equip- 
ment which have been tested and found 
to be essential and economical for con- 
ducting modern banking. 

There are special conditions affect- 
ing the lines of activity of different 
ban’ ing institutions which require in- 
divi'ual study. One bank conducting a 
stri'ly commercial business discovers 
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that,the new arrangement of the officials’ 
desks has the effect of pleasing its cus- 
‘omers, who see in the new layout a 
compliment to themselves. The _prac- 
tical working of the “open-door” policy 
has untold value. ‘i 

Another bank in its new building 
finds not only that the business is car- 
ried on much more easily and effective- 
ly by reason of the increased: public and 
working spaces; but that by the scien- 
tific arrangements of the working quar- 
ters the employees are able to get the 
‘greatest amount of competent useful- 
ness with the least amount of effort. 

In other banks the problems presented 
by narrow lots are overcome—the very 
obstacles lending a zest and presenting 
a challenge that brings into play the 
best resources of the designers, afford- 
ing happy and skillful results.” 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern. States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 













EASTERN STATES 


New York City 


—The Fifth Annual Banquet of the 
trust companies of the United States, 
members of the Trust Company Section 
of the American Bankers Association, 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on the evening of Friday, 
May 7. 


—Between December 31, 1914, and 
March 4 of this year, loans of the Na- 
tional banks of New York increased over 
$100,000,000. Demand deposits de- 
creased and time deposits increased. 
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—Three hundred and fifty men from 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, members of the Guaranty Club, 
held their fourth annual dinner at the 
Park Avenue Hotel, recently. 

Hy. R. Wohlers, president of the club, 
presided as toastmaster, and unusually 
interesting and entertaining addresses 
were delivered by Hon. Edward James 
Cattell, city statistician of the City of 
Philadelphia, and Hon. Francis S., 
Hutchins, of the New York Bar. 

The Guaranty Club, with a member- 
ship exceeding four hundred, will soon 
enter the fifth year of its existence. It 
has demonstrated that an organization 
of this kind in a large company is of 
distinct benefit not only to the employes 
but to the institution which they serve. 


—On March 15 the Bank of New 
York, National Banking Association, 
celebrated its one hundred and thirty- 
first anniversary, having been organized 
by Alexander Hamilton and others in 
1784. For nearly 117 years the bank 
has occupied its present site at Wall 
and William streets. 


—Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., the 
National City Bank and the First Na- 
tional Bank, on April 1 announced an 
offering of a five per cent. loan of $50,- 
000,000 to the French Republic. The 
loan was issued in denominations of 
$1,000, payable in dollars in New York, 
or at the option of the holders, in francs, 
in Paris, at the rate of 5.18%. 


—Minimum prices on stocks and 
bonds, which had been maintained since 
December 15 last, were removed on 
March 31, so that trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange has now been re- 
sumed on the same basis as existed be- 
fore the beginning of the European war. 
The reasons for removing these restric- 
tions were thus stated: 
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First—That in most cases the ruling 
prices are far above the minimum prices, 
and hence the latter are practically use- 
less. 

Second—tThat financial affairs 
throughout the country and our foreign 
trade situation have so improved as to 
remove the danger existing at the time 
of the reopening of the Exchange. 


—The statement issued on March 19 
by the Guaranty Trust Company in re- 
sponse to the call of the Superintendent 
of Baaks exhibits total deposits of 
$259,699,860. The deposits of this com- 
pany on February 28, 1911, were $133,- 
000,000. The gain, therefore, in four 
years has been more than $126,000,000, 
or nearly one hundred per cent. 

In the same period the total resources 
of the company have more than doubled, 
the amount in 1911 being $173,471,958, 
and on March 19, 1915, $354,618,803, 
or a gain of $181,146,845. 














A Massachusetts 
Banker found that 


self satisfaction was 
causing stagnation in 


the growth of his Bank. 


The Collins Plan attracted 
him and after two years of 
Collins Service he writes: 

“Your general Publicity 
Service has been of ma- 
terial aid in the develop- 
ment of our business and 
in making our Bank the 


Jastest growing in the 
Gn 
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—About April 15 the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank will remove from 
50 Wall street to its new banking offices 
at 20 Nassau street. 

On March 23 this bank reached its 
one hundred and fifth anniversary, hav- 
ing been organized by the Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen in 1810. At 
that time only three other banks had 
been chartered in the city. 


—A century of successful banking is 
celebrated in a carefully prepared book 
recently issued by the Farmers National 
Bank of Bucks County, Bristol, Pa. 
This institution was granted letters 
patent October 31, 1814, organized on 
December 5 of that year, and began 
business January 17, 1815. It became 
the Farmers National Bank of Bucks 
County on December 13, 1864, and has 
thus had fifty years under each system. 

The organizers, after getting enough 
capital to make a start, hired an en- 
graver to make a plate for printing 
notes, bought an iron strong-box—bur- 
glar-proof—costing $73.12, and began 
to do a banking business. 

In the long years that have elapsed 
since that beginning, the bank has 
grown to be a verv prosperous institu- 
tion, having paid nearly a million dollars 
in dividends, and having besides its cap- 
ital of $92,220, surplus and profits of 
$276.284,47 (January 17, 1915), and 























DRY COLD STORAGE 


FURS 


Affords Absolute Security 


At aSMinimum of Cost 


Rates on Application 


Out of Town Customers May Send Their 
Furs Express Charges Collect 


CIC. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 West 42d Street 
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Vault Filing Equipment on the UNIT Plan 


Our facilities and experience enable us to properly equip a 
vault complete fora bank of any size. The Baker-Vawter 
Unit plan enables the small bank to install one section at a 
time and add to it as its growth demands 

If you are interested in the best method of filing Checks, 
Deposit Tickets, Pass Books, Documents, Correspondence, 
Reports, or any of the records the average bank has to file, 
you will find it to your interest to write us for particulars. 

We carry in stock for immediate shipment a large variety of 
High Grade Steel Filing Sections for High Grade Banks. 

Baker-Vawter Sections are built for service—not to fit a 
price. Ask for catalogue. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Bank Accounting Systems Steel Filing Equipment 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
OFFICES—ILn all principal cities SALESMEN—Every where 














total resources, $1,619,539.44. The ‘The members of the board of directors 





bank has a fine building of a distinctive 
type, well equipped, and with a modern 
vault which eclipses the strong-box al- 
ready mentioned. 


—On March 22 announcement was 
made that the People’s National Bank 
of Pittsburgh had taken over the Lin- 
coln National Bank. The latter was or- 
ganized in 1893 with $600,000 capital, 


and according to a late statement had 
deposits of $4,758,000. 

At the close of business March 27 the 
People’s National Bank reported: Capi- 
tal, $1,000,000; surplus fund, $1,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $866,274.08 ; 
circulation, $971,100; deposits, $17,- 
067,320.51; total, $20.904,694.59. 


—Directors of the City National 
Bank of Gloversville, N. Y., tendered a 
complimentary dinner on the evening of 
March 13 to the newly-elected officers of 
that institution. 

Those present included, in addition to 
the donors of the banquet, and the 
guests of honor, representatives of the 
Fulton County National Bank, the em- 
ployes of the City National Bank, sev- 
eral prominent citizens and a number of 
out-of-town men connected with bank- 
ing institutions in Johnstown, Fulton- 
ville, Amsterdam, Schenectady and New 
York city. 

The officers to whom, the dinner was 
tendered are Charles N. Harris, presi- 
deit; Edward S. Parkhurst, vice-presi- 
dent, and Charles L. Smith, cashier. 


who tendered the banquet are Warren 
E. Whitney, chairman; James M. 
Thompson, J. Herbert Drake, John 
Martin, George W. Mandrill, William C. 
Mills, Samuel B.: Brown, George C. 
Burr, Gustav Levor, Edward S. Park- 
hurst, Edward C. Shotwell, Charles N. 
Harris, J. Ernest Jones, Nelson E. 
Dutcher and J. Howard Place. 

The speakers included Hon. A. D. L. 
Baker, president of the Fulton County 
National Bank; Walter H. Bennett, 
vice-president American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York; Charles E. 
Gardner of Harris, Forbes & Co., New 
York, and Judge Frank Talbot, attorney 
for the City National Bank of Glovers- 
ville. Judge Talbot, on behalf of the 
board of directors, presented President 
Harris with a handsome watch. 


—At a cost of about $75,000 the Na- 
tional Iron Bank, Pottstown, Pa., has 
completed a new building, which it now 
occupies. “ 


—Despite the disturbed financial con- 
dition during the last part of 1914, 
caused by the European war and general 
depression of business conditions, the 
banking institutions of New York State 
made a creditable showing for the year, 
according to the annual report of Super- 
intendent of Banks Eugene Lamb Rich- 
ards, on savings banks, trust companies 
and other banking institutions. In com- 
menting on the savings banks Superin- 
tendent Richards says: 
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“The savings banks of this State were 
given a severe test during the past year. 
However, they have demonstrated that 
probably never in their history were 
they better able to meet the tremendous 
demand made upon them due to general 
business depression and the European 
war. That the savings banks of the 
State were able to meet the heavy de- 
mands made upon them is shown by the 
reports filed with this department giv- 
ing their condition on January 1, 1915. 
While these reports show a loss in their 
total resources of $14,129,757, this de- 


crease is due partly to the fact that the 
new banking law provides that savings 
banks must report their surplus based on 
market values. Under the old law the 
surplus was based upon the so-called in- 
vestment or amortization values. 

“The amount due depositors on Jan- 
uary 1, 1915, was $1,771,500,958, which 
is an increase of $29,803,486 for the 
year. This amount includes interest ac- 
crued to depositors at the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1914. The aggre- 
gate amount deposited during the year 
was $410,275,689, whereas the with- 
drawals exceeded this amount by $33,- 
343,598. 

“The number of open accounts on 
January 1, 1915, was 3,171,305, an in- 
crease of 27,851. The total amount of 
dividends paid to depositors of savings 
banks in this State for the year 1914 
was $63,163,709, which shows an in- 
crease of almost $2,500,000.” 





sting statistics regard- 
ing trust companies in the State of New 
York appear in the recent annual report 
of the Superintendent of the State 
Banking Department, as quoted below: 


“Eighty-one trust companies reported 
to the Superintendent of Banks on De- 
cember 24, 1914, or the same number as 
reported on December 9, 1913. Aggre- 
gate resources amounted to $1,740,598,- 
437, or an increase of $165,942,230 for 
the year. 

“Total deposits increased $173,939,- 











JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, | ne 
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WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surpius and Undivided Profits Over $2,999,000 
OFFICERS 
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120, which is offset by increases in stock 
and bond investments of $40,232,531, in 
loans and discounts of $75,187,334 and 
in amounts due from other banking insti- 
tutions of $47,524,811. It should be 
noted that in the case of loans the entire 
increase is accounted for in those se- 
cured by collateral other than real estate 
$56,513,990 and in those unsecured 
$19,265,960. 

“Total capital stock of trust compa- 
nies under supervision on December 24, 
1914, shows an increase over the pre- 
vious year of $1,750,000, although one 
company with a capital of $250,000, 
which has been in liquidation for sev- 
eral years past, was closed, and two 
others, with a combined capital of $1,- 
100,000, were merged with large banks 
of deposit and discount. Three trust 
companies were chartered during the 
year 1914, 

“Total surplus, including all undivid- 
ed profits on market values, was $162,- 
552,043, a decrease during the year of 
$12,389,759. The ratio of surplus and 
undivided profits to aggregate deposits 
was 11.3 per cent. at the close of 1914, 
as compared with 13.8 per cent. at the 
close of 1913. The downward tendency 
of the securitv market, which is largely 
responsible for this decrease, is still 
more apparent when it is noted that 
this percentage was 14.5 per cent. at the 
close of 1912. 

“The amount of overdrafts shown in 
the last report of trust companies for 
the vear 1914 was $142,360, a decrease 
of $15,149. This is less than one-tenth 
of one per cent. of total deposits. The 
practice of allowing overdrafts in insti- 
tutions under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Banks has been dis- 
couraged for years, and the total amount 
of such overdrafts has never been large 
enough to cause any apprehension.” 


-This question was debated on the 
evening of March 2 by members of 
Utica and Syracuse chapters of the A. 
T. B.: ’ 

“Resolved: That New York State 
should enact a law compelling banks and 
trust companies to guarantee deposits.” 
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Bank 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Capital 
$1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits 
$475,000 


Resources 


$7,000,000 


CHARLES McKNIGHT, President 
D. G. STEWART, Vice-President 
GEORGE 8S. MACRUM, Vice-President 
H. C. BURCHINAL, Cashier 
RALPH VY. HUKILL, Assistant Cashier 
GEO. H. GERWIG, Assistant Cashier 
B. J. McCONNELL, Secretary 





This bank is throughly equip- 
ped to handle all business per- 
taining to banking, and invites 
the accounts of banks, corpora- 
tions, firms and individuals. 

Special attention given to col- 
lections and offers every facility 
and the attention of its officers 
of long experience in the treat- 
ment ofall items entrusted to it. 

We make a specialty of hand- 
ling Pittsburgh and Western 
Pennsylvania items 1n bulk. 
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Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Capital - --° $300,000 
Surplus & Profits $1,550,000 
Total Resources $8,000,000 


JAMES N. BOYD 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 
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Utica Chapter upheld the affirmative, 
and these were the debaters on that side: 
Carl H. Simon of the Farmers National 
Bank of Rome; Grover C. Clark of the 
Utica Trust and Deposit Company and 
Frank P. McGinty of the Utica National 
Bank. 

These members of Syracuse Chapter 
took the negative side: Arthur A. 
White of the Commercial National 
Bank, Albert B. Merrill of the Trust 
and Deposit Company of Onondaga. 
and Millard R. Ames of the Central City 
Trust Company. 

The decision of the judges, Prof. Ev- 
erett W. Goodhue, economist, of Col- 
gate University, Hamilton; Henry D. 
Fearon, cashier of the Oneida Valley 
National Bank, Oneida, and Ernest [. 
Edgecomb, attorney, of Syracuse, unani- 
mously favored the negative. 

The debate was held at the rooms of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Utica 
Three hundred persons, bankers and 
other business men, including a delega- 
tion from Syracuse, were at the contest. 

This was the third victory in public 
debate won by the Syracuse bank men 
since the chapter was organized three 
years ago, having twice defeated Roch- 
ester. 


—At a cost of about $48,000. the 
Dover Trust Company of Dover, Del.. 
has completed a new building, a digni- 
fied appearing one-story structure of the 
classic type of architecture. The ex- 
terior construction is of granite and 
marble, and presents an imposing and 
attractive appearance. 

The banking-room has a ceiling height 
of twenty-five feet and is finished with 
caen stone cement plastered wall and 
ornamental cornices. The cabinet work 
is of San Jago mahogany, imported from 
Central America, finished in dark color 
with the highest cabinet finish. The 
working portions are finished with In- 
diana white oak. 

The marble used in the counter 
screens and wainscoting is molded and 
carved and given a highly polished fin- 
ish. The tiling in the vestibule and pub- 
lie space is of squares of the hardest 
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Tennessee marble, arranged in neat~and 
harmonious design. The metal work of 
the counter screens is of gold statuary 
bronze. 

The officers’ room is located adjacent 
to the public space and to the working 
part of the bank. The directors’ room, 
twelve by twelve feet, is on the: front 
mezzanine floor and is reached by an 
iron and marble stairway direct from the 
public space. The room is furnished in 
San Jago mahogany and enriched with 
a mantlepiece of classic design. The 
bookkeepers’ desks are in the rear mez- 
zanine gallery. The storage vaults for 
unused books and papers of the institu- 
tion are in the basement. 

The safe department, surrounded by 
steel grill work, with heavy locked gates, 
contains private alcoves or document 
rooms, from which can be obtained 
direct entrance to the safe deposit vault. 
The safe-deposit vault is enclosed by 
heavy fireproof masonry walls, and con- 
sists of an interlining of many plates of 
chrome steel, which run crosswise to 
each other and are secured by tempered 
chrome steel screws. 

Entrance to the vault is obtained in 
the daytime by self-closing steel gates 
and at night through a massive circular 
chrome steel door, seven feet in di- 
ameter, which is secured by heavy bolts 
operated by triple-movement time locks 
and other automatic devices. The 
thickness of this door, including the bolt 
frames, is more than a foot. 








Citizens State Bank 
and Trust Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Opened For Business May 31, 1913 


Comparative Statement Showing Growth in 
Deposits 

Deposits June 4,1913 . . $144,606.51 

Deposits August 9, 1913 . 296,299.27 

D-posits October 21,1913 . 552,788.95 

Deposits June 30, 1914 © . 730,000.00 


f ompt attention given to all Banking 
Matters entrusted to our care. 











Resources . 


_ $10,000,000.00 


/ 
i 


If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and-low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 


THE 


PEOPLES 


OF 
BUFFALO 





Try our Service 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
Cc. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
Cc, G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 
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Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direct connections in 

every banking point through- 

out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 


OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUM BIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
G@. H. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashier 


RESOURCES : $13,000,000 


—Albany Chapter, A. I. B., held its 
annual banquet at the Hampton Hotel 
on March 25. The speakers were the 
Rev. Joseph Addison Jones, Rey. 
Charles H. Johnson, assistant to War- 
den Osborn at Sing Sing, who spoke on 
“Social Salvage,” Dr. Arthur Root and 
Mr. Harry E. Pollard, who spoke on 
“Bank Examinations.” 


o 
NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


—Members of the National Bank 
Cashiers’ Association of Massachusetts 
had their annual dinner at Young's 
Hotel on the evening of March 3. 
Guests included the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and State Treasurer. 


Boston Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking has proposed Robert 
H. Bean for president of the institute 
for the forthcoming fiscal year. 

Mr. Bean is one of the best-known 
younger members of the banking fra- 
ternity in his home city, and enjoys a 
wide acquaintance throughout the coun- 


Rosert H. Bean 
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The National Cattle Loan Company 





representatives 








NATIONAL STOCK. YARDS, 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 
to banks 


CORRES?PON DENCE 


AT THE ST. LOUIS NATIONAL 


ILLINOIS 


cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 


wishing safe, short-time, 


liquid investments. 


INVITED 


STOCK YARDS 





try, due largely to his activities in the 
work of the local chapter. 

When the institute first extended its 
influence to Boston in 1909, Mr. Bean 
was among the earliest to devote him- 
self actively to its educational problems, 
and after service on various committees, 
was elected president of Boston Chap- 
ter for the year 1912-13 and re-elected 
for 1913-14. Under his administra- 
tions the chapter membership nearly 
doubled, due in large part to the splen- 
did educational courses which were of- 
fered under his direction, and to the 
active interest which he created espe- 
cially among the younger men. 

At the Salt Lake City convention his 
abilities were further recognized by 
election to the National Executive 
Council for a three-year term, during 
the present year of which he has been 
chairman. As a member of the council 
he has served on the Richmond Con- 
vention Programme Committee, and also 
the Post-Graduate Committee for two 
vears. 


Boston Chapter feels that in present- 
ing Mr. Bean’s name it offers a man 
who not only knows the institute thor- 
oughly, but in addition has at heart 
the educational needs of the younger 
men in the banking business, having 
himself served for eighteen years in 
various responsible positions—first with 
the Third National and later with the 
National Union Bank, Boston. He is 
at present treasurer of the Old South 
Trust Company, organized during the 

t year. 

convention of the institute will 


be held on August 17-19 at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and will undoubtedly be 
very largely attended. 


Under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of this city has been granted 
the right to exercise trust functions. 


o 


Hartford, Ct. Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, and 
New York Chapter will have a joint 
debate, April 20, on this topic: “Re- 
solved, That the California law dis- 
qualifying alien Japanese from hold- 
ing land in California should be re- 
pealed.” 

Hartford will uphold the negative 
side. 


—Massachusetts has taken its first 
step toward the establishment of a 
land bank, the legislative committee on 
banks and banking having reported 
a bill with this object in view, upon 
the recommendation of the State Board 
of Agriculture. 

The bill provides that ten or more 
savings or loan associations, when au- 
thorized by tha Bank Commissioner, 
and which have aggregate resources of 
not less than two million dollars, may 
form the land bank of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. The offices are to be estab- 
lished in Boston, and the number of 
shares for which the associations sub- 
scribe shall not aggregate less than - 
100,000, which must be paid in cash. 
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Vight View of Counter Screen in National City Bank, 
New York. 


responsibility. 
not merely te sell, but to give service. To 
assure the permanent satisfaction of every J-M 
customer and to insure Full Service of every 
J-M product, this Company pledges the whole 
measure of J-M Responsibility. 


This emblem stands fur fifty years of recog- 
nized business stability, for an organization 
that covers the country with its branches and 
service stations and above all, for assurance of 


Every J-M product is made 


In the National City Bank, New York City the general 
illumination, as well as that of the various types of desks, 
is harmoniously and satisfactorily accomplished by the use 
There is no glare and 


of FRINK reflectors exclusively. 


consequently no eye strain. 


Write nearest branch for Catalog No. 408. 


Akron 
Albany 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Toronto 


Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Denver 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Galveston 
Houghton 
Houston 
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Los Angeles 
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W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


Newark, N. J 


New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. 


Rochester 


Winnipeg 


LIMITED 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR FRINK PRODUCTS 
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St. Paul 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Syracuse 
Toledo 
Washington 
Wilkes-Barre 
Youngstown 
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In addition to the powers conferred 
by the regular corporation law of the 
Commonwealth, the land bank is au- 
thorized to issue, sell and redeem de- 
benture bonds and notes secured by 
bonds and first mortgages made to or 
held by member associations. It may 
also receive property from its mem- 
bers and from other persons, with 
whom it has engagements, in instal- 
ments and otherwise; and may invest 
its capital and other funds in bonds se- 
cured by first mortgages of real estate 
situated within the territory in which 
its members are authorized to make 
loans. 


— Frederic B. Washburn, treasurer of 


the Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank, 
was re-elected president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Savings Bank Club at its an- 
nual meeting last month. Mr. Wash- 
burn, as noted in these pages last month, 
was Commissioner of Savings Banks in 
Massachusetts before becoming con- 
nected with the Worcester institution. 
Other officers were elected as follows: 
Vice-presidents, Ezra D. Whittaker of 





WasHBURN 


Freperic B. 
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Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


General Banking—Trust—Bonding 
Title Insurance—Safety Deposit Vaults 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 40,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. 8S. McCornick, 

President 

Anthon H. Lund, 
Vice-President 
Geo. Albert Smith, 
Vice-President 

F. M. Michelsen, 
Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


25 Years Old 








the North Adams Savings Bank, and 
William P. Hart of the Charlestown 
Five Cents Savings Bank; secretary, 
Charles L. Burleigh of the Worcester 
Mechanics Savings Bank; treasurer, 
Roland F. Gammons, 2d, of the West 
Newton Savings Bank. 


—The merger of the Charter Oak 
National Bank with the Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank of Hartford, Conn., has 
been completed and the statement to 
the Comptroller of March 4 shows the 
Phoenix National to be the largest bank 
in point of deposits in Connecticut. On 
that date, its capital stock was $1,- 
000,000; surplus aad profits, $7i4,- 
320.85; deposits, $8,761,599.35, and 
total resources, $11,457,870.20. The 
officers of the bank remain as before: 
Frederic L. Bunce, president; Leon P. 
Broadhurst, vice-president; William B. 
Bassett, cashier, and Merrick W. 
Chapin, assistant cashier. 
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| Capital, $1 000,000 


ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Surplus, $600,000 


Located at the ““Gateway of the South”’ 


| 

| 

| 

| Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 45 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 
South. This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 


Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited. 


National State and Gity Bank 


Richmond, Virgini 


WM. H. PALMER, President 


JOHN 8. ELLETT, Vice-President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 


An advance in the movement for 
the consolidation of the Hartford Na- 
tional Bank and the Aetna National 
Bank of Hartford comes through the 
vote of the directors of the former to re- 
quest its president to call a meeting of 
stockholders on April 23 and 27, to rec- 
ommend the purchase of the stock of 
the Aetna National Bank. 

The recommendations of the directors 
will include an increase in capital stock 
by the issue of 8,000 additionai shares 
at $200 a share, making the bank’s cap- 
ital stock $2,000,000. The consolidated 
bank will probably be known as _ the 
Hartford-Aetna National Bank. 


& 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—Merger of the Commercial Bank 
and Trust Co., with the American Bank 
and Trust Co., Birmingham, Ala., is 
reported. 
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WM. M. HILL, Vice-Presidcnt 
JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 


—At Raleigh, N. C., the Merchants’ 
National Bank has absorbed the Anchor 
Trust Co. 


—Under authority of the Federal 
Reserve Act the Federal Reserve Board 
at Washington has designated Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., as a reserve city. 


—Agricultural methods and agricul- 
tural credit were leading topics of 
‘iscussion at the convention of the 
Florida Bankers’ Association, held at 
Palatka, March 26 and 27. 


—R. M. Farrar is the new president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, Texas, succeeding Gus C. 
Street, who resigned from the presi- 
dency, but continues a member of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Farrar is largely interested in 
the lumber business, is a director of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company of Hous- 
ton, and has been a prominent factor 
in developing the city’s business in- 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. A 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 


and collections also invited. 














terests. John A. Hulen succeeds Mr. 
Farrar as vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 


—Throughout all parts of the country 
banks are either building, moving into 
new homes, or improving their present 
quarters. One of the latest to partici- 
pate in this progressive movement is 
the National Bank of Commerce, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., which has moved into its 
finely equipped banking rooms in the 
Thiesen Building. In the main banking 
room, the officers quarters, the safety- 
deposit vaults, and in every part of the 
commodious rooms, the arrangement 
and equipment are in accordance with 
the latest requirements. 


—The annual convention of the 
Louisiana Bankers’ Association will be 
held in New Orleans April 15 and 16. 


—With its customary alertness, the 
American National Bank of Richmond 
was one of the first banks in the United 
States to avail itself of the privilege 
of exercising trust company powers in 
accordance with the Federal Reserve 
Act. 


& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—Horace W. Hawkins, formerly 
secretary of the Portland (Ore.) Trust 
Co., is now manager of the Standard 
Trust and Savings Bank of this city. 


Dividends upon the stock of the 
First National Bank of Chicago and 
the Virst Trust and Savings Bank were 
declared March 30 equivalent to five 
and a half per cent. on the stock of 


the National Bank, or at the rate of 
twenty-two per cent. per annum. 

President Forgan’s advice to the 
stockholders under date of March 31, 
reads as follows: 


“For the past three years the earn- 
ings of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank have been accumulated until at 
this date its surplus fund equals its 
capital of $5,000,000, besides which it 
has a substantial amount in undivided 
profits. The directors, feeling that the 
stockholders are now entitled to more 
liberal returns upon their investment 
in their allied institutions, have, there- 
fore, decided to disburse regular quart- 
erly dividends at the rate of twelve per 
cent. per annum on the capital stock 
of both the First National Bank and 
the First Trust and Savings Bank. 

“Besides these regular quarterly divi- 
dends equalling eighteen per cent. per 
annum on the stock of the First Na- 
tional Bank, it is hoped that the com- 
bined. earnings of the two institutions 
may be maintained at figures sufficiént 
to warrant the payment of special 
quarterly dividends between them equal 
to four per cent. per annum on the stock 
of the First National Bank.” 


The net earnings of both banks for 
1914 amounted to 1034 per cent. on the 
average aggregate capital employed by 
them during the year or over 33 per 
cent. on the capital stock of the First 
National Bank. The annual report of 
the banks showed the stock held by 286 
women, 400 men 21 firms and corpora- 
tions and 76 trusteeships and estates. 

Silas H. Strawn, of the law firm of 
Winston, Payne, Strawn & Shaw, was 
elected a director of the First National 
Bank at the meeting of the board. 


—The April circular of the bond de- 
partment of the National City Bank 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
Capital, Surplus and Profits over P ° 


Agencies 


Write our Trust Department when- 
ever the service of a reliable and 
efficient agent can save you risk, 
time and money in St. Louis, the 
south or the west. 


$8,000,000 













































contains a number of offerings of high- 
grade investment securities at prices 
yielding a good return. 


& 
St. Louis 


—TIn a notice of the Boatmen’s Bank, 
appearing on page 385 of the March 
number of THe Bankers MaGazine, 
the officers of the bank were incorrectly 
given. The officers are: Edwards 
Whitaker, president, William H. Thom- 
son, vice-president; C. R. Laws, vice- 
president; Julius W. Reinholdt, vice- 
president and acting cashier, and E. L. 
Taylor, assistant cashier. 

The Boatmen’s Bank was organized 
in 1847 on a savings bank plan, with- 
out capital, and was reorganized in 
1856 with a paid-up capital of $400,- 
000 ; again reorganized in 1871 at which 
time a stock divdend of $1,600,000 was 
paid and the capital increased to $2,- 
000,000. The bank now has a surplus 
of $1,000,000 and undivided profits of 
over $200,000. It is the oldest bank 
in St. Louis, and has_ successfully 
weathered every financial disturbance 
since 1847. 

The new building of the Boatmen’s 
Bank was described and illustrated in 
last month’s issue of the MaGazine in 
the article referred to above. 


—Much credit is given to Breckin- 
ridge Jones, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, for 
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the excellent banking law just en- 
acted in this State. It was at 
a meeting of the Bankers’ Club 
here about a year ago that Mr. Jones 
called attention to imperfections in the 
law as it then existed. He introduced 





BrECKINRIDGE JONES 


PRESIDENT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMIS- 
SION ON REVISION OF THE BANKING 
1AW OF MISSOURI 
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FIRS 


Capital $3,750,000.00 


judgement and integrity. 


to be helpful are at your service. 





NATIONAL BANK 
TRUST & SAVINCSCO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $53,200,000.00 
Our institutons offer complete banking and trust company facilities. 
Our officers and directors are all successful men—well known for their experience, 


Their interest in these banks extends to all who deal with them. 
Large resources, perfect banking organization and equipment, and a genuine desire 
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a resolution, which was adopted, re- 
questing the Missouri Bankers’ Associa- 
tion to appoint a Commission to prepare 
the draft of a new banking act. Such 
a commission was later appointed, com- 
posed of the following members: Breck- 
inridge Jones, chairman; W. I. Diffen- 
derffer, Lebanon; W. C. Harris, presi- 
dent the Callaway Bank, Fulton; J. P. 
Huston, president Wood & Huston 
Bank, Marshall; W. T. Kemper, presi- 
dent Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City; J. T. Mitchell, State Bank 
Commissioner, Jefferson City; W. S. 
Wells, president Wells Banking Com- 
pany, Platte City; George A. Mahan, 
Hannibal; C. O. Raine, Canton; Wal- 
ter Stewart, Columbia; William F. 
Rankin, Tarkio; ex-Judge William N. 
Williams, Boonville; C. F. Wright, St. 
Joseph; B. F. Hargis, Kansas City; 
Col. Fred Gardner, St. Louis, and J. 
H. Himmelberger, Cape Girardeau. 

In speaking of the new law, Mr. 
Jones said: 


“The people of Missouri are to be 
congratulated. on putting on _ the 
statute books the very best banking law 
of any State in the Union, with the 
possible exception of New York, and 
‘Imost equal to that. The bill will give 
1 system of banking equal to the Fed- 
ral system. It will be a system that 

ill enable State institutions to work 

ind in hand with the Federal reserve 

stem. 

“Missouri is the fitst of the Western 
‘tates to make this splendid advance. 

he bill will preserve and increase the 





distinct advantages which St. Louis and 
Kansas City have as reserve centers for 
the Southwestern territory.” 


—Marvin E. Holderness, former 
cashier of the First Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Nashville, Tenn., 
and prominent in civic, fraternal and 
social circles in that city, has been 
elected manager of the savings depart- 
ment and assistant cashier of the Third 
National Bank of this city. 

Lately the Third National Bank in- 
stalled a savings department, and it 
has already proved very successful. 


—According to the “Times” of this 
city, the largest woman holder of stocks 
in St. Louis banks and trust companies 
is Mrs. F. A. Luyties, 4487 Lindell 
boulevard, with 1403 shares of stock in 
the National Bank of Commerce. In 
addition, she has heavy interests in the 
7000 shares shown to be in the name 
of the Thompson Trust Company by 
the annual report of the assessor. The 
report shows about 11,500 individuals 
hold stock in St. Louis financial insti- 
tutions receiving deposits, of which 
there are forty-eight. The average 
number of shares is small, being under 
forty, and only seventy-eight women and 
248 men hold more than 200 shares. 

The Commerce stock held personally 
by Mrs. Luyties, however, at the present 
market price is below the holdings of 
Mrs. Catherine M. Boland, of Clayton, 
widow of the late John Boland, who 
has 700 shares of St. Louis Union Trust, 
having a value of about $252,000. 
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The American National Bank 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources ..... 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., President 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, 1st Vice-Pres. 
I. ISAAC IRWIN, 2nd V-Pres. T.C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash. 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
$200,000.00 
185,000.00 
- 2,300,000.00 


L. J. RICE, Cashier 


We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 








Other women with large stock hold- 
ings are: 


Melanie Chaffraix, 1125 Bank of 
Commerce ; Minna Gelner, 950 German- 
American; Harriet N. Ludington, 800 
State National; Ida L. Gauss, 720 Me- 
chanics-American; Grace Valle Jan- 
uary, 714 Commerce; Bernice Morri- 
son-Fuller, 600 Boatmen’s; Christiane 
Laumeler, 600 German-American; Jo- 
sephine H, Frost, 580 Commerce; Anna 
EK. Linley, 555 Mechanics-American ; 
Mary Lionberger, 550 St. Louis Union; 
Rosalie G. McRee, 500 Boatmen’s; 
Mary Archer Evans, 500 Mississippi 
Valley; Malinda Woestman, 486 Frank- 
lin; Lora Josephine Moore, 464 Com- 
merce; Maria J. Davis, 442 St. Louis 
Union; Bertha D. Bowman, 428 State 
National; Mary C. Hitchcock, 401 St. 
Louis Union; Mary Culver, 400 Boat- 
men’s; Caroline Pope, 400 Merchants- 
Laclede. 

The largest holder among men is Col. 
James Gay Butler, with 1449 shares, as 
principal stockholder of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company. His stock is worth 
about $478,170. 

The largest individual stockholders 
of the principal banks are: Commerce, 
John A. Holmes, 1554 shares; St. Louis 
Union, Henry C. Haarstick, 1004; Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Breckinridge Jones, 
1425; Third National, George F. Baker, 
500; Merchants-Laclede, D. R. Francis, 
1254; Mechanics-American, James F. 
Ballard, 586; Lafayette, B. G. Brink- 
man, 700; Central National, H. P. Hil- 
liard, 1337; German-American, Louis 
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Brinckworth, 872; South Side, Alfred C. 
F. Meyer, 700; Commonwealth Trust, 
Edward F. Goltra, 1010; Guardian 
Trust, William B. Dean, 550; State Na- 
tional, L. M. Rumsey, 570. 


& 


—The Commercial National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Ind., now occupies new 
quarters on the ground floor of the 
American Central Life Building, corner 
of Market street and Monument Place, 
the rooms having been handsomely re- 
decorated and refitted for banking use. 

The Commercial National Bank has a 
capital of $300,000 and resources in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. Besides President 
Downey, the officers are: Francis I. 
Galbraith, vice-president ; H. H. Wood- 
small, vice-president; W. J. Fickinger, 
cashier, and Henry M. Cochrane, as- 
sistant cashier. 


—The First National Bank of Daven- 
port, Lowa, which is really the very first 
since it got going sooner than any other 
bank under the National Banking sys- 
tem, reported on March 4: Capital, 
$200,000; surplus, $200,000; undivided 
profits, $25,959; deposits, $2,554,343; 
total resources, $3,228,617. 


& 


Minneapolis 


—An important bank merger took 
place here last month, when the First 
National Bank and the Security Na- 
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FIRST AND SECURITY NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS 

tional Bank were united in a single in- 
stitution, which opened for business on 
March 29 as the First and Security Na- 
tional Bank, occupying the lower por- 
tion of the great bank and office build- 
ing which the First National Bank has 
had under construction for some time. 

This consolidation gives to Minnea- 
polis an institution commensurate with 
the city’s prominence as a commercial 
and financial center. The First and 
Security National Bank outranks any 
other bank west of Chicago in point of 
deposits. Its combined capital and sur- 
plus are $11,000,000, and deposits 
about $50,000,000. 


In the consolidated institution F. M. 
Prince, former president of the First 
National Bank, becomes chairman of 
the board of directors, while F. A. 
Chamberlain, heretofore president of the 
Security National Bank, is president of 
the First and Security National, and A. 
A. Crane, J. S. Pomeroy, Perry Harri- 
son, C. T. Jaffray and F. G. Winston, 
vice-presidents. 

The First National Bank’s history 
dates back for fifty-seven years, and 
it has been a National bank since De- 
cember 12, 1864. The Security Na- 
tional began business in 1878, and at the 
time of the merger had grown to be an 
institution of about $30,000,000 of de- 
posits. 

Both banks were large in point of 
capital, surplus and deposits, and both 
had long sustained a high reputation. 
Their union gives to Minneapolis and 
the Northwest a very powerful bank. 


—Reports of the National banks of 
this city and St. Paul, as of March 4, 
show deposits of $218,000,000, a gain 
of $16,000,000 since last December and 
of $26,000,000 since last March. 

Banking and general conditions are 
good in the Northwest, the agricultural 
outlook being exceptionally favorable. 


& 


Detroit 


—Bank statements may be made to 
contain more information than the mere 
figures showing the details of resources 
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and liabilities. This is well illustrated 
by the statements issued by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of this city. 
Its annual report to shareholders gives 
a concise history of the results of opera- 
tions during the year, and also a com- 
parative report of earnings for a num- 
ber of previous years. 

From $79,820.75, or 10.6 per cent., 
in 1908, the net earnings rose to $202,- 
566.67, or 20.2 per cent. in 1914. And 
in the year covered by the last annual 
report, total assets increased from $12,- 
764,576.26 to $15,043,432.83. Another 
interesting feature of the report is a 
list of bonds and securities owned, their 
par value and the value at which they 
are carried on the bank’s books. 


—Quarters have been leased by the 
Peninsular State Bank at Woodward 
and Warren avenues, Detroit, for a new 
branch office of the bank. 


& 


—Henry Reis, president of the Old 
State National Bank, Evansville, Ind., 
celebrated his fiftieth anniversary as a 
banker on March 8. Many banking 
and other friends sent flowers in mem- 
ory of the occasion, and he received a 
bound volume containing 500 autograph 
letters of congratulations. In the even- 
ing a dinner was given Mr. Reis at the 
Crescent Club, and he was presented 
with a gold watch and chain from the 
directors of the bank. 

President Reis entered the banking 
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business in 1865. He served as mes- 
songer boy, collector, office boy and night 
watchman before rising to clerical and 
c‘eial positions. 

A sketch of Mr. Reis’ banking ca- 
reer, accompanied by his portrait, ap- 
peared in the May, 1914, issue of this 
MAGAZINE, page 598. 


—At Newton, IIl., the Newton State 
Bank and Trust Company was or- 
ganized on February 1 to succeed the 
private banking business of John H. 
Shup & Co. This firm had been en- 
gaged in making loans for thirty-six 
vears, and had never lost a dollar of 
principal or interest for any of its 
clients. 

The officers of the Newton State 
Bank and Trust Company are: Presi- 
dent, John H. Shup; vice-president, 
Thomas C. Wright; cashier, Walter W. 
Payne; assistant cashier, Paul O. Mar- 
tin. 


-~Montana bankers will hold the an- 
nual convention of their association at 
Glacier Park Hotel, September 3 and 4. 
Mark Skinner, cashier of the Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, Great 
Falls, is secretary of the Montana 
Bankers’ Association. 


—Kansas bankers will hold _ their 
twenty-eighth annual convention at In- 
dependence, May 11 and 12. 


—Wisconsin has 686 banks other 
than National, and their resources on 
March 4 were $247,545,513.88, an in- 
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crease of $3,400,603.87 compared with 
March 4, 1914. 


—As shown by its sixteenth semi- 
annual statement, the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Hutchinson, Kan., has 
$100,000 capital, $500,000 surplus, $2,- 
24 undivided profits, $770,760 deposits, 
and $1,027,185.04 total resources. 

The bank was established in 1906, 
and prides itself on careful management 
and liquid assets. 

A. E. Asher is president; E. T. Guy- 
mon and K. E. Sentney, vice-presidents ; 
A. H. Suter, cashier, and J. H. Kel- 


lam, assistant cashier. 


—The United States National Bank 
of Denver, Colo., has taken advantage 
of the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act empowering National banks to ex- 
ercise certain trust company functions. 


o 
PACIFIC STATES 


~The First National Bank of Long 
Beach, Cal., reported on March 4: 
Capital, $200,000; surplus and profits, 
*85,901.85; deposits, $1,087,992.11; 
tolal resources, $1,423,893.96. 

H. S. McKee is president; R. D. Jud- 
kins, vice-president and cashier; E. O. 
Miller and C, L. Wright, assistant 
co. mers, 


N. B. Solner, cashier of the Union 


S.vings and Trust Co., Seattle, since its 


organization, has been elected vice- 
president and trust officer of the bank. 
It is the intention of President Hoge 
to begin an active campaign to increase 
trust company business, and the promo- 
tion of Mr. Solner is in pursuance of 
this policy. 


—Los Angeles National banks re- 
ported on March 4 deposits of $60,868,- 
690, compared with $60,454,714 on De- 
cember 31, 1914. 


—In its March 4 statement the 
Crocker National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco reports: Capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus and profits, $3,101,600; deposits, 
$20,453,260, and total resources, $27,- 
920,097. 





For the First National Bank, Cali- 
patria, Cal., a new two-story brick and 
stone building will be erected, covering 
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a ground area of 62x152 feet. The 
bank will occupy the greater portion of 
the ground flow. 


—A merger of the Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional Bank and the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, is reported to 
be pending. 


—It has been decided by the direc- 
tors of the Olympia, Washington, Na- 
tional Bank to put up a new building 
to cost about $40,000. 


& 


CANADIAN NOTES 


—The following changes have been 
made in the staff of the Bank of To- 
ronto: 


Mr. John R. Lamb, who has been 
manager at Winnipeg since the opening 
of the branch in 1905 and Western 
superintendent since 1911, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of branches at 
head office. 

Mr. James A. Wood has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Lamb as man- 
ager at Winnipeg. 

Mr. A. H. Malton has been appointed 
assistant manager at Winnipeg. 


—The seventy-ninth yearly general 
meeting of the shareholders of the Bank 
of British North America was held re- 
cently at the head office in London. 
Net profits for the vear, including the 
amount brought forward, were £1%z,- 
537. Of this sum £40,000 was appro- 
priated to a dividend paid last October, 
and out of the balance a dividend of 
forty shillings per share was declared 
on April 3, leaving a balance of £34,331 
to be carried forward. This dividend 
makes a distribution of eight per cent. 
for the vear. 

The following appropriations, from 
profit and loss account, were made for 
the benefit of the staff for the vear: 


Officers, widows and orphans’ fund, 
£1,615 12s. 9d.; Pension fund, £10,789 
13s. 10d.; life insurance fund, £600. 

Donations amounting to £5,000 were 
made to the Canadian Patriotic Fund 
and the Canadian Red Cross Society. 

Although having its head office in 
Lendon, the Bank of British America is 
widely represented by establishments in 
Canada. Its paid-up capital is £1,- 
000,000, and reserve fund, £620,000. 
Total of the balance-sheet as of No- 
vember 30 last was £12,453,080. 


—During February, says the ‘“Finan- 
cial Post of Canada,” Canadian banks 
opened thirteen branches and closed 
nine. Seven of the thirteen new 
branches were opened by La Banque 
Nationale, and were principally in Que- 
bec. All the branches opened were in 
that province, with the exception of one 
opened by the Union Bank at Essex, 
Ontario. Only one Quebec branch was 
closed, and that by La Banque Na- 
tionale at Wrightville. 

The net gain is four branches, as com- 
pared with a net loss of three branches 
in January. The total of branches now 
in the entire Dominion is 2223. 


—It is reported that the Colonial 
Bank of Canada, which will substantial- 
ly be a branch of the Colonial Bank 
of London, intends to incorporate in 
Canada shortly. The bank was estab- 
lished in London in 1836, and has a 
subscribed capital of $10,000,000, of 
which $3,000,000 is paid up, and $750,- 
000 reserve funds. It already has a 
number of branches in the West Indies. 


—The forty-fourth annual report of 
the Royal Bank of Canada not only ex- 
hibits the earnings and present position 
of the bank, but is also a most com- 
plete statistical record of production, 
commerce and finance in the Dominion 
ef Canada. Its contents are of great 
practical value, and the compilation is 
in line with the bank’s well-known 
policy of rendering the highest possible 
service to the public. 
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